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THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST’S ROLE 
IN THE PREPARATION OF THE FLORIDA 
DESEGREGATION BRIEF 


LEWIS M. KILLIAN 


Department of Sociology, Florida State University 


One of the significant features of 
the 1954 desegregation cases was the 
extensive, even though indirect, in- 
volvement of social scientists in both 
the arguments and the decisions. So- 
cial science work had been cited pre- 
viously in cases involving racial segre- 
gation, but never before had it played 
so important and influential a part. In 
the further hearings of the cases, at 
least two of the briefs, that of the 
NAACP and the amicus curiae brief 
of the Attorney General of Florida, 
telied heavily upon social science find- 
ings for their arguments. Once again 
the problem of the role conflicts that 
the social scientist encounters when he 
enters the field of applied research 
presented itself for analysis. 


This problem is of particular inter- 
est when it involves the collaboration 
of social scientists with legal authori- 
ties rather than with administrators. 
The ad hoc team of the lawyer and 
the social scientist constitutes a struc- 
ture of roles which the occupants 
themselves usually try to keep clearly 
separated. The lawyer is first and 
foremost the advocate; the social scien- 
tist constantly guards against becom- 
ing an advocate. It seems evident that 
much of the desegregation process 
will transpire in the arena of the law, 
as it already has. If social scientists 
are not to remain aloof from this pro- 
cess as it develops, they must risk en- 
countering such role conflicts and must 
examine realistically the implications 
for them as both scientists and citi- 
wens. The participation of the writer 
in the preparation of the Florida brief 
provides material for a case study of 


collaboration between social scientist 
and government official. 


How THE BRIEF WAS PREPARED 


The prime mover and the leader 
in the group that collaborated in pre- 
paring the Florida brief was the state 
Attorney General. It was he who de- 
cided that his state should file a brief 
and that this brief should be based 
upon a scientific study of the prob- 
lems of desegregation. In his hands 
rested the final decision as to what 
should go into the brief as a legal 
document. 

The Florida Attorney General felt 
that the answers to the questions 
asked by the Supreme Court could be 
found only in the types of data social 
scientists were accustomed to collect- 
ing. Therefore, he organized a bira- 
cial committee of eighteen people to 
plan and conduct such research. The 
committee included social scientists, 
educational administrators, personnel 
from the state’s sy ae of Edu- 
cation, and lawyers from the Attorney 
General's office. This committee was 
asked to recommend the kind of re- 
search which would produce the best 
answers to the Court’s questions IV 
and V, concerning the pace and man- 
ner in which the decision was to be 
executed. It was also entrusted with 
the responsibilities of selecting per- 
sonnel to carry out the research, ana- 
lyzing the findings, and presenting 
conclusions to the Attorney General 
for his consideration in writing the 
brief. 
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The committee decided that the 
most feasible and meaningful research 
would be a study of the opinions and 
attitudes of officials and prestige lead- 
ers at the local level whose responsi- 
bility it would be to implement what- 
ever decision the Court handed down. 
It was felt that this group of subjects 
would include both opinion leaders 
and people who would be acquainted 
with the problems which desegrega- 
tion wail create for local communi- 
ties. Briefly, the research findings 
seemed to support the argument of the 
Attorney General, made before the 
Court, that a program of gradual inte- 

ation under the supervision of 
ower courts should be ordered. 


The writer occupied the key role in 
the Research Supervisory Committee, 
as Coordinator of Research. He de- 
signed the research, with the broad, 
general advice and direction of the 
entire committee. He carried it out, 
with the assistance of a paid staff, and 
wrote the final research report. The 
research was designed and completed 


before the writing of the legal portion 
of the brief, the argument, was be- 
gun. The Coordinator's research re- 
port and conclusions were reviewed 
and approved by the entire Research 
Supervisory Committee before they 
were presented to the Attorney Gen- 


eral as the official findings of the 
group, but the major part of the inter- 
action during the entire process took 
place between the Attorney General 
and the Coordinator of Research. 


THE ROLE OF THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


The Attorney General himself was 
confronted with a definite role con- 
flict. In his capacity as Attorney Gen- 
eral, he is the chief legal officer of the 
state. He pleads the case of the state 
when it is in court, much the same as- 
any counsel does for his client. As 
an elected official, however, he has an- 
other role — that of the politician, re- 
sponsive to the will of his constitu- 
ency. While the layman may think of 
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the lawyer's and the politician’s roles 
as being almost identical, there was a 
definite conflict here. 


The shrewd lawyer desires to pre- 
sent the best plea for his client that 
he can, even though sometimes this 
‘sane may be “guilty.” As an effective 
egal advisor, he is not completely re- 
sponsive to the wishes and hopes of 
his client — he is an advisor, not just 
a mouthpiece. The wise lawyer knows 
also that a good case rests on sound, 
unimpeachable evidence. Hence it was 
very much to the interest of the At- 
torney General, as a lawyer, to obtain 
honest, independent findings and ad- 
vice from his social science advisors. 

The politician, “good” or “bad,” 
usually wants to keep his job. If a 
“good” politician, he may wish to 
keep it not simply for the sake of per- 
sonal gains but so that a “worse” poli- 
tician will not dispossess him. An 
elected attorney general must, in de- 
ciding how to plead a case, reach con- 
clusions that will be acceptable to his 
constituency and state them in a lan- 
guage which will not furnish ammuni- 
tion to his political enemies. 


The Attorney General of Florida 
was certainly caught in the conflict be- 
tween the lawyer's and the politician's 
roles, but he did not seek to 
from it. In the South it seems to 
a widespread assumption that the po- 
litically safe course at this time was 
to ignore or defy the Supreme Court. 
When the Attorney General accepted 
the Court’s premise that the proposi- 
tions stated in IV A and IV B were 
the only available alternatives—ic., 
that segregation be abolished either 
“forthwith” or gradually—he closed 
this door. The possibility remained 
that the research findings might show 
a “forthwith” decision to be the evi- 
dent answer to the Court’s question. 
Were this to be the case, the only 
choices would be to relinquish the role 
of politician or simply not present 4 
brief. That he might follow the latter 
course remained a real possibility un- 
til the research was completed and the 
data analyzed. 





The Florida Desegregation Brief 


THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 


The sociologist finds himself in 
strange company when he works with 
lawyers, providing them with data 
which he knows will be used — or 
not used — in support of a legal 
argument. The most obvious problem 
for him as a social scientist is that 
which presents itself in any applied, 
“bought” research. He knows that his 
conclusions are to be evaluated in 
terms of political expediency and of a 
policy over which he has little or no 
control. He will always ask himself 
— but will never know — to what 
extent his research is subtly colored by 
his knowledge of what conclusions 
would best serve the consumer. 


Yet the social scientist should not 
assume that in conducting applied re- 
search, direct attempts will always be 
made to dictate his conclusions. As 
has been pointed out, the capable 
counsel or administrator recognizes 
that it is in his best interest to get in- 
dependent, objective findings. There 
7 we other pressures on the social scien- 
tist, however, which are direct and 
obvious. 


The nature of these pressures 
9} makes very clear the meaning of the 
term “independent research.” One of 
these pressures was that of having to 
design and execute research in the 
glare of publicity. Any significant so- 
dial science research some news 
interest, but the scientist usually has 
control over what information will be 
ttleased to the press and when it will 
be released. Often, indeed, he has to 
arouse the press’s interest in order to 

get the publicity which he may desire. 
7 But when a sociologist studies such a 
controversial issue as desegregation, 
and does it under governmental aus- 
pices, he does not have to look for 
newspapermen. Public policy, as well 
as the insistence of the press, requires 
that all operations be open to public 
scrutiny. At every step of the research 
the Coordinator had to ask the ques- 
tion, “What if the newspapers get 
hold of this?” This can be an annoy- 
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ing handicap to such operations as 
formulating instruments and pre-test- 
ing them. Even when the instruments 
reached final form, there remained the 
danger that the subjects on whom they 
were to be used might be forewarned 
that they would be subjects, an even- 
tuality hardly guaranteed to produce 
spontaneous responses. The possibility 

at subjects would be “contaminat- 
ed” before they could be interviewed 
was increased by the desire of the 
press to — the instruments them- 
selves. At the very conclusion of the 
research the committee was hampered 
by the presence of newspapermen at 
the meeting in which it discussed the 
Coordinator’s conclusions, to decide 
whether the data supported them. It 
would have provided a juicy item for 
the newspapers had the committee it- 
self begun to wrangle over the signifi- 
cance of the findings. 


The pressure of publicity is inten- 
sified by the fact that in this sort of 
research the social scientist is perforce 
a public relations man. This is not to 
say that good public relations are not 
always important in research with hu- 
man subjects. In this case, however, 
the Coordinator was public relations 
man not only for himself, as social 
scientist, but for the Attorney Gen- 
eral as a politician. In planning his 
research he was dealing with laymen 
who knew neither the theory nor the 
methods of social science. The politi- 
cal official is, in turn, highly sensitive 
to the expectations of a public of lay- 
men. For the subjects, too, had a dual 
role: they were subjects, but they were 
also voters and political leaders. If 
offended by the technique of an inter- 
viewer or the content of a question, 
they might not only refuse to cooper- 
ate but might also retaliate politically. 
This circumstance — inevitably. influ- 
enced the type of questions that could 
be asked, the wording of the ques- 
tions, and the language of the. con- 
clusions. 


Selection of subjects was affected, 
too, as to both number and identity. 
For instance, questionnaires were sent 
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to more people than the requirements 
of social science would demand, for 
sheer numbers of subjects impress the 
lay _ Even then, some groups 
in the state were offended because 
they were not polled. The need for a 
research project of such large dimen- 
sions brought pressure of another sort 
-—s the research workers. The scope 
of the study could not be tailored 
strictly in terms of the time available 
for efficient research. The scope had 
to be determined on the basis of good 
public relations, and the time found 
to do it on this scale with a minimum 
of error. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE SOCIAL 
SCIENTIST OF STATE-SPONSORED 
RESEARCH 


Myrdal has dissuaded us of the be- 
lief in the possibility of a sterile ob- 
jectivity in social science research. Yet 
the social scientist still 
independent research, 


refers to do 
esigned and 
executed only in terms of the best 
principles of scientific methodology. 
Obviously when he engages in applied 
research for a political agency, he sac- 
rifices some of this independence and 
thereby runs the risk of reducing even 
further his already imperfect objectiv- 
ity. Perhaps the wise course is to re- 
main “‘simon-pure,” staying clear of 
such applied, sponsored research. No 
doubt there will be many situations 
where this is the only ethical course 
to follow. But to follow this course 
in every case would mean that the 
sociologist, particularly in the South, 
would completely forego an opportun- 
ity to have some influence on govern- 
mental policy on such an issue as de- 
segregation. 

There is no doubt that, in terms of 
his occupational ethos, the sociologist 
is expected to take a position in op- 
position to “gradualism” if that means 
simply delay or evasion. Even if he 
adopts a “gradualist” omg he still 
risks the charge of suffering from the 
conservative bias of the southern cul- 
ture. On the other hand, even grad- 
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ualism is considered radical by many 
southern politicians; hence, sociolo- 
gists in the South have rarely had the 
Opportunity to set foot inside state 
capitols — unless they were under in- 
vestigation! It may be argued that 
when the doors are o ie to him, 
the social scientist should be prepared 
to take a calculated risk by working 
with government officials. The Flor 
ida experience seems to show two rea- 
sons why taking such a risk may be 
justified. 


The first of these is that govern- 
ment officials do not always want sim. 
ply to “use’’ the social scientist. As 

as been indicated, it may be to the 
best interest of the client to give a 
scientist as much independence as pos- 
sible. More important, in cooperating 
with government officials, the academi- 
cian gets an opportunity to bring so- 
cial science theory and findings to bear 
on policy at the top level. He can 
never be sure that these theories will 
be accepted or how they will be used, 


but he does gain an audience. 


It represents a marked advance in 
the South when social scientists are 
regarded as competent in the field of 
race relations, when they come to be 
viewed as “experts” rather than as 
“agitators.” One of the most — 
tant byproducts of the legal fight 
against school segregation will be the 
education of the public in race rela- 
tions. Operating under the auspices of 
duly elected government officials, so- 
cdolaaiots may get an even larger audi- 
ence. Not as a sociologist nor as 4 
college professor, but as consultant to 
the Attorney General, the writer has 
had countless opportunities in recent 
months to address a wide variety of 
audiences. In the role of consultant to 
a state official, as well as in the role 
of the objective social scientist, he has 
been precluded from advocating any 
particular course of action with refer- 
ence to school desegregation. Yet as 
an objective, scientific “expert,” he 
has been able to present a broad range 
of social science findings in race rela- 
tions to a greatly extended audience. 





POWER AND DESEGREGATION 


MORRIS ROSENBERG 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell University 


The Supreme Court's decision that 
segregation is to be abolished in the 
nation’s public schools has been greet- 
ed by such widespread emotion-laden 
responses that there is little question 
that desegregation ranks as one of the 
important problems of our day. Vari- 
ous signs, such as the conflict between 
state and national authorities and the 
eruption of incidents of violence, point 
to the conclusion that desegregation 
is essentially a problem of power. But 
though all may agree that power is in- 
volved, many will disagree about the 
tole which power plays in the desegre- 
gation issue. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to attempt to classify and 
i describe the various forms of power 
and to consider how these forms may 
be applied to the problem of desegre- 
gation. 

First, let us consider the nature and 
forms of power. Basically, power is a 
form of social interaction. This is 
dearly illustrated in the statement by 
Goldhamer and Shils: ““A person may 
be said to have power to the extent 
that he influences the behavior of 
others in accordance with his own in- 
tentions.” (2, p. 171)* Since people 
in every society are constantly getting 
others to do what they want them to 
do, it is plain that power is a univer- 
sal social phenomenon. The Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, was 
in essence a directive to those states 
which practice segregation to modify 
their behavior in accordance with the 
Court’s intentions. 

It is customary to think of power 
% positive power, i.e., getting people 
to do what you want them to do. But 
it would represent an oversight to 
neglect two other types of power— 


* Somewhat different versions of power 
have been propounded by Max Weber (6, 
Pp. 180) and Robert Bierstedt. (1, p. 733) 
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filter power and veto power. The 
most obvious example of filter power 
is that exercised by the secretary to an 
important executive. The secretary 
may not be able to influence others in 
a positive way, but she can influence 
the course of events by allowing cer- 
tain people to see the executive at cer- 
tain times and preventing others from 
doing so. Thus, the power which the 
executive actually exercises is to some 
extent determined by the fact that the 
secretary allows only certain matters to 
be brought to his attention. A Presi- 
dent’s “adviser,” who calls only cer- 
tain matters to the attention of the 
Chief Executive and presents these 
problems in a particular form or with 
a special slant, may significantly influ- 
ence what is done or not done about 
many important matters. 

In speaking of the veto power (4), 
we mean that an individual may not be 
able to get people to do what he wants, 
but he may be able to prevent them 
from doing what they want. An ob- 
vious example is the senatorial fili- 
buster. In this case, a handful of men 
can prevent the majority of senators 
from realizing the majority will. Sim- 
ilarly, an outnumbered military force 
may not be able to advance against 
the enemy and defeat him, but it may 
be able to prevent the enemy from at- 
taining his objectives. 


BASES OF COMPLIANCE 
AND OBEDIENCE * 


One approach to the problem of dis- 
tinguishing the various forms of power 
is to ask the question, ‘““Why does one 
person do what another wants him to 


* This section seeks to elaborate and 
develop, with several modifications, the dis- 
tinction between coercion, authority, and 
manipulation presented by Goldhamer and 
Shils. (2) 
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do?” The classification of “reasons” 
for such behavior should encompass 
all dimensions of power. From the 
~ of view of the power-subject, 
e may yield to the power-wielder's 
intention either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily. Most power in society is vol- 
untary power: such power can be 
classified as being either authoritative 
or non-authoritative. 


The most obvious reason for one 
person to carry out the will of another 
is coercion. Whether violence, depriva- 
tions, or other forms of sanctions are 
employed by the power-wielder, the 
common characteristic is that the pow- 
er-subject does not want to behave in 
accord with the other’s intentions, but 
is compelled to do so—i.e., his action 
is involuntary. Under these circum- 
stances, the sense of abridgement of 
freedom or, as Simmel calls it, “spon- 
taneity” (5, p. 182) is strongest. One 
person does what another wants him 
to do because he fears the consequences 
of disobedience. 


On the other hand, there are a 


number of reasons why a person will 
raise no objection to having other 
people tell him what to do. Some of 
these can be subsumed under the head- 
ing of authority — the acknowledge- 
ment of another’s right to direct our 


There are several different 
mn which this right may be 


actions. 
bases u 
founded. 


AUTHORITATIVE FORMS OF POWER 


Competence-charismatic power. The 
first form of authoritative power is 
based on the power-subject’s respect 
or admiration for the power-wielder. 
This may be called competence-charis- 
matic power. Charismatic authority, 
as Max Weber has shown, is charac- 
terized by loyalty and devotion to a 
leader, based on an emotional attach- 
ment to an individual invested with 
a magnetic personality who is assumed 
to be fulfilling a “mission.” (6, pp. 
245-48 and 285-96) Such a leader's 
authority is often thought to have ex- 
tra-human sanction, and he is obeyed 
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willingly, eagerly, and blindly by the 
power-subject. Competence author. 
ity is also founded upon respect for the 
power-wielder, but it has a more in- 
tellectual and less emotional base than 
charismatic authority. One person 
follows another's direction out of 
respect for the latter’s superior ability, 
iatidlioen, experience, rill, oan 
tence, etc. A student may follow a 
professor's recommendation on a par- 
ticular academic subject because he 
feels the professor's knowledge and 
experience qualify him to speak on the 
subject. This is what we have in mind 
when we refer to a man as an “auth- 
ority” in his field. This type of author- 
ity tends to overlap with rsuasive 
power (to be discussed below), but 
it is nevertheless conceptually distinct. 

Functional power. A second form 
of authority lies in the recognition 
of the functional necessity for follow- 
ing the directions of a person in a par- 
ticular position. A football team will 
accept and carry through the directives 
of the quarterback because they realize 
that centralization of authority is 
necessary for coordinated action. Here 
the authority is vested in the position, 
not the person. The ten other foot- 
ball players do not follow the quarter- 
back’s direction because of an emo 
tional attachment to him or a convic- 
tion of his superior er they would 
behave in a similar fashion irrespec- 
tive of who the quarterback happened 
to be. Similarly, an army or a fac 
tory legitimizes the authority system 
on the basis of such functionality. 
Functional power is a_ parti y 
useful form of social power, for it 
tends to be relatively rational and 
frictionless. 


Traditional power. The third form 
of authority—traditional legitimation* 
—is rooted in the very process of s0- 
cialization. As people are socialized in 
a culture, they become aware that cet- 
tain institutional groups or individ 
have power and characteristically con- 


* With a slightly different slant, this 
corresponds to Weber's “traditional author 
ity.” (6, p. 296) 
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trol their behavior. This power rela- 
tionship becomes one of the many 
frames of reference within which they 
organize their lives. By feeling that 
whatever is, is right (i.e., legitimate), 
they come to accept the power of per- 
sons in certain statuses and offices as 
an unquestionable fact, as little subject 
to attack as the laws of nature. It 
never occurs to many workers, for 
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pat- §j example, to question the employer's 
e he § athority to decide what product is to 
and @ be turned out in his factory (although 
nthe @ they may challenge his authority at 
mind @ other points). Within the range of 
‘auth- @ the worker's experience, that is the 
ithor- J way it has always been. ‘The bases 
asive @ for such legitimation vary. In some 
, but J cases, the power-wielder may anchor 
stinct. J his claim for legitimate power in the 
form @ sacred lore of the society. For exam- 
nition @ ple, the Supreme Court appeals to the 
oliow- @ ‘higher tribunal’’* of the Constitu- 
a pat- @ tion as the basis of justification for its 
n will @ decisions. Similarly, the doctrine of 
ectives Bthe “divine right of kings” based 
realize @monarchical power on supernatural 
ity is @snction. A great deal of power exer- 
. Here se is of this traditional type—one 
sition, J person simply has the right to tell an- 
t foot- other what to do. 
— Contractual power. The final form 
onvic- 4% tuthority might be called, using the 
‘would tm very broadly, contractual power. 
respec ln this case, the power-wielder offers 
ppened wmething to the power-subject in or- 
a fac det to obtain avioral compliance 
system vith his intentions. Probably the 
onality. St common operation of this prin- 
icularly {ple appears in those cases in which 
for it | Person purchases the behavior of 
al and “ther. Part of the meaning of the 
itatement that “money is power’ is 
tat, for a sum, one person has the 
rd form tight to influence the behavior of 
nation” Yuother in accord with his own inten- 
s of $ JFions. The special characteristic of 
lized 19 Big power is that it is reciprocal; it 
hat 4 the power-wielder under obli- 
livid tion to the power-subject, so that 
ly con” Bach directs the other's behavior. We 
lant, this @—— 
al author: 






*This term is borrowed from Simmel. 
5, pp. 195-97) 
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may say that any inducement which 
one person offers to another (money, 
security, prestige, love, etc.) and 
which gives this other person power 
over him would be subsumed under 
the general heading of contractual 


power. 


Non-AUTHORITATIVE 
FoRMS OF POWER 


There are certain types of power 
characterized by the fact that one per- 
son willingly behaves in accord with 
the intention of another but does 
not acknowledge this other person's 
right to tell him what to do. 

Persuasion. One of the most com- 
mon forms of non-authoritative pow- 
er is persuasion. In an age of mass 
communications, this source of power 
acquires particular importance. In 
principle, the characteristics of the 
power-wielder — his magnetism, abil- 
ity, status, etc. — are irrelevant; it 
is the argument which counts. The 
contemporary interest in swaying pub- 
lic opinion for political and economic 
ends has elevated the art of mass per- 
suasion to a high level of sophistica- 
tion; it is one of the most widely used 


forms of power in contemporary 
society. 
Manipulation. Another form of 


willing power occurs when the power- 
subject carries out the intention of 
the power-wielder without knowing 
that he is doing so. This form of 
power exercise has been called mani- 
pulation. Subtle propaganda, in which 
the intent of the propagandist is ob- 
scure, would exemplify this form of 
power. The devices of manipulation 
are legion — whether we tell a par- 
ticularly perverse child to do one thing 
because we really want him to do its 
opposite; whether we go out, with one 
person in order to make a second en- 
vious; whether we spread a stock mar- 
ket scare rumor in order to get people 
to sell their shares. Whatever form of 
manipulation is employed, the com- 
mon factor is that other people have 
behaved in accord with our intentions 
without being aware of the fact. 
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There is a common belief that re- 
cent Western history has seen a de- 
cline in the use of power in society. 
We are inclined to question this view. 
Men are probably as interested in in- 
fluencing the behavior of others as 
they ever were. There has, however, 
been a shift in the Ppa of power 
exercised: a decreased emphasis upon 
coercive and authoritative power and 
an increased stress upon non-author- 
itative forms of power. In addition, 
the loci of power today are more ob- 
scure. This shift has resulted in a 


greater general sense of “freedom,” 
but there is no assurance that there has 
been an actual decrease in the amount 
of power exercised. 


THE MEASUREMENT 
OF POWER 


A power act may be considered 
complete when the power-wielder 
has influenced the behavior of the 
object of his intention. But this ob- 
ject may be several steps removed 
from him in a complex chain of com- 
mand. If we wish, for example, to 
influence the behavior of a local school 
administrator, we may first have to 
control the behavior of those who 
have power over him. In order to 
bring about desegregation, then, it 
will probably be necessary to affect 
those with the greatest power. What 
factors must be considered in measur- 
ing an individual’s power? 

Although it is difficult to assign 
specific weights to any factors, we 
may say that the number of people 
an individual influences in accord with 
his intentions, the scope of their lives 
he controls, the certitude of this con- 
trol, and the degree of behavioral 
modification effected must all be con- 
sidered in such measurement. 

Number of people. All other 
things equal, the person who can in- 
fluence “the behavior of many people 
in accord with his own intentions has 
greater power than the one who can 
influence but few. This ‘has been 
demonstrated convincingly by Hunter, 
who, after singling out the community 
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leaders of greatest power by means 
of the interview method, showed that 
those considered to have the greatest 
power tended to control the most peo- 
ple. (3, p. 59) 

Power, however, may be mediate or 
immediate. This point has been 
stressed by the sociometrists, who have 
distinguished between “powerful” 
and “popular” individuals. An in- 
dividual may influence but few peo- 
ple directly, but if these ple 
themselves have a great deal of 
er, he may ultimately influence vast 
numbers of people in accord with his 
own intentions. Common parlance 
refers to such an individual as “the 
power behind the throne.” 

— of lives. In certain areas, 
the life scope which the power-wield- 
er may influence is clearly defined 
and delimited. An employer may 
control the working behavior of his 
employees during working hours, but 
any efforts he might make to control 
their political, religious, family, and 
leisure ideas and behavior would 
probably be resisted. A professor 
may compel a young man to read a 
certain textbook, but he cannot compel 
the youth to date a certain girl. On 
the other hand, a parent may control 
the political, economic, and religious 
behavior of a child, the clothes he 
wears, the movies he sees, the way he 
speaks, the occupation he enters, the 
girls he courts, the car he drives, and 
so on. In other words, there is vir- 
tually no area of the child’s life over 
which the parent may not exercise 
some power. By contrast, a movie star 
may induce millions of young women 
to purchase a certain brand of cos- 
metic, but her power will not extend 
beyond this limited scope of their 
lives. 

Certitude of control. Other things 
equal, we may say that a person who 
can be sure that others will do what 
he wants has more power than one 
who can only hope that they will fol- 
low his will. This is one reason why 
the individual who can _ invoke 
immediate, violent, and direct sanc- 
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tions is usually considered a person of 
greater power than one who must 
plead with others to get them to do 
what he wants. 


Modification of behavior. We 
have said, in essence, that power is 
exercised when A gets B to do what A 
wants him to do. But if B was going 
to do it anyway, then no power has 
been exercised. If A offers B a bribe 
to vote for candidate X, but B was 
planning to vote for candidate X 
anyway, then, though B may pocket 
‘the money, no power has been ex- 
etcised. The amount of power which 
one person exercises over another, 
therefore, may be conceived of as the 
difference between how the power- 
subject actually behaves and how he 
would have behaved had the power- 
wielder not sought to influence him. 
This amount of power corresponds to 
the amount of resistance which must 
be overcome. More power is probably 
tequired to get a die-hard conservative 
to behave like an extreme liberal than 
to get a mild liberal to behave like 
an extreme liberal. The resistance of 
the latter to such change is consider- 
ably less. 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTION AMONG 
FoRMS OF POWER 


Since men are fundamentally de- 
pendent upon one another in society, 
it is often necessary for them to 
exercise power in order to achieve 
their goals. The question then arises: 
Which is the best form of power to 
we? Whether one form of power is 
“best” can only be determined if we 
specify the criteria upon which the 
evaluation is to be made. With regard 
to the desegregation issue, three 
ttiteria seem especially important: 
feasibility, effectiveness, and ethicality. 

Many forms of power which rate 
well on one criterion will rate poor- 
ly on another. For example, if it be 
suggested that in order to win elec- 
tions, a legislator should have a per- 
sonal talk with each of his constitu- 
ents, explaining the basis of his 
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decisions (persuasive power), this 
might be an effective solution, and it 
would certainly be an ethical one, but 
the pressure of business makes it 
yo unfeasible for him to converse 
personally with thousands of people. 
On the other hand, if it is suggested 
that he send out a letter to his con- 
stituents presenting the arguments in 
favor of his decisions, this is both a 
feasible and an ethical solution, but 
probably not an effective one. Finally, 
if the idea is offered to bribe the con- 
stituents handsomely to vote for the 
legislator, this might be both a feasi- 
ble and effective power solution, but 
most people would balk at the ethics 
involved. The question concerning the 
best form of power to employ must 
be answered, then, in terms of the 
relative weight given to the various 
criteria. 


The analyst of power cannot say 
whether effectiveness or ethicality is 
the more important criterion in the 
selection of a particular form, but he 


can seek to clarify the alternatives 


available. Probably any solution to 
the desegregation problem is an im- 
perfect one in terms of at least one 
of the relevent criteria. The key con- 
flict is whether you use means you 
don’t like in order to achieve ends 
you do like. This question is com- 
plicated by an additional considera- 
tion, namely, whether it may not be 
unethical to allow an unjust state of 
affairs (such as discrimination) to 
exist without using all the means avail- 
able (even undesirable ones) to 
rectify it. Here the ethical problem 
becomes cloudy and not susceptible to 
scientific investigation. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DESEGREGATION 


Although Americans tend to view 
power with suspicion, there is little 
doubt that if the advocates of desegre- 
gation succeed in getting reluctant 
state and local authorities to imple- 
ment the Supreme Court policy, they 
will be exercising power. The point 
is that there is a wide range of alter- 
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native power devices which may be 
used, but not all of them are equally 
satisfactory in terms of the criteria of 
power. 


It seems probable that the form of 
power most congenial to the pro- 

ments of desegregation is the non- 
authoritative device of persuasion. 
The desegregationists would like to 
convince their opponents that the racist 
arguments are scientifically baseless, 
that segregation violates basic Ameri- 
can values, that the group which dis- 
criminates is Panel as well as the 
group discriminated against, and so 
on. There are at least two reasons 
why persuasion is particularly likely 
to be viewed with favor. The first 
is that the goal of power (i.e., deseg- 
regation) is not of an urgent sort 
which necessarily requires coercive or 
authoritative forms of — (al- 
though these may be employed). For 
example, there is no need to coordinate 
diverse skills, and the situation is 
not viewed as an emergency. The 
second point is that within the demo- 
cratic value framework, rational per- 
suasion is considered the most ethical 
power device. The proponent of de- 
segregation would not only want the 
local officials to put desegregation into 
ractice; he would want them to be- 
Sieve in it as well. With the develop- 
ment of mass communications, per- 
suasion also becomes a feasible ) set 
of power. The main drawback to the 
use of persuasion lies in its relative 
ineffectiveness in the present situation. 
Racial prejudice is a deeply rooted, 
affect-laden attitude, frequently pro- 
viding important psychological, social, 
and economic gratifications to its 
possessor. The mechanisms of selec- 
tive exposure, selective perception, 
and selective understanding make it 
relatively easy for the prejudiced per- 
son to avoid or misinterpret any mes- 
sage directed toward him designed 
to change his attitude. Taking a 
short time span of a few years, it 
seems unlikely that persuasion will 
be effective in changing most south- 
erners’ attitudes toward segregation. 
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In this situation, then, persuasion can. 
not be considered a particularly effec. 
tive power device. 

Now let us consider the opposite 
form of power: coercion. Given the 
monopoly over the legitimate means 
of violence possessed by the state, 
there is little doubt that coercion is 
both an effective and feasible solution 
to the problem of desegregation. 
There are at least two problems in- 
volved in its use, however. Given that 
as of the American creed, stem- 
ming from the philosophy of enlight- 
enment, which stresses that decisions 
should be reached on the basis of 
discussion rather than force, the use of 
involuntary power would violate the 
ethical precepts of many people. The 
repugnance of coercion is so general 
that most people will consider it only 
as a last resort, if at all. The second 
problem is that, in the exercise of 
coercive power, one must consider the 
unintentional consequences of such 
action. If physical coercion leads to 
physical resistance, race riots, lynch- 
ings, and the solidification and in- 
tensification of racial prejudice, then, 
though desegregation may become a 
fact, many will feel that it has not 
been worth the consequences. There 
will be those, therefore, who will con- 
sider the exercise of coercive power 
both unethical and fraught with 
danger. 


Competence-charismatic er is 
comet totes which may agent 
ered in seeking to bring about de- 
segregation. For example, if a man of 
Huey Long’s stature had taken a stand 
in favor of desegregation, many of his 
loyal followers might have accepted 
his position, not because of what he 
said, but because Ae said it. Under 
the present circumstances, this would 
probably be considered an ethical 
power device, and it might be some- 
what effective, but it does not ap 
to be too feasible. In the first place, 
it is difficult to find leaders whose fol- 
lowings are so loyal and so blindly 
devoted to them that their mere words 
can overcome the strongly rooted op- 
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position to desegregation. Secondly, 
those leaders in the South who most 
strongly partake of charismatic quali- 
ties are precisely the ones who are the 
most die-hard racists, and are there- 
fore least likely to advance the cause 
of desegregation. Hence, the attempt 
to exercise charismatic-competence 
~— does not appear to be very 
easible and, in any case, it is doubt- 
ful whether it would be entirely ef- 
fective. 


The application of contractual pow- 
et to desegregation would be exempli- 
fied by an of lee by the national govern- 
ment to grant a community tax relief 
or promise to build a new school and 
bear other educational expenses on the 
condition that the community carried 
through a desegregation program. The 
recent suggestion that the Federal 
government withhold financial aid to 
segregated schools exemplifies this 
principle perfectly.* This is a fea- 
sible solution, and it may be more 
effective than we might at first assume. 
The chief men of power in a com- 
munity are those who have a firm 
foothold in the industrial and com- 
mercial structures. As Hunter has 
noted in Regional City, the power 
leaders are solidly behind most poli- 
cies calculated to reduce taxes. (3, p. 
165). This form of contractual power 
would thus provide strong motivation 
] for precisely the people with the great- 
est power in the community. It would 
be erroneous, therefore, to under- 
estimate the potential effectiveness of 
this power device. The ethical issue, 
however, is cloudy. There are those 
who would reject this solution as a 
gross form of “bribery”; others would 
consider it a straightforward business- 
like proposition. This ethical prob- 
7 lem is not susceptible of scientific 


analysis. 
If we were to plant a false rumor 


oe 


_ * Representative Adam Clayton Powell 
is the chief advocate of this position. He 
has been supported by Senator Lehman and 
Governor Harriman. For the Harriman 
position, see New York Times, February 
13, 1956, pp. 1, 14-15. 
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that all school administrators who 
fail to implement the desegregation 
policy within thirty days will lose their 
jobs, and if the administrators as a 
consequence behave in accord with our 
intentions, we would have an example 
of manipulative power. Although 
this is a feasible solution, most peo- 
ple would reject the ethics involved. 
As far as effectiveness is concerned, 
this would depend on the ingenuity 
of the manipulator. In the present 
case, ethics aside, this does not appear 
to be a very fruitful solution. 

The most promising form of 
authoritative power would appear to 
be the traditional form. This is the 
essence of any power exercised by the 
Supreme Court. The Court is con- 
stituted as a sacred body of interpre- 
ters of the written cultural tradition 
embodied in the Constitution. Most 
Americans thus unquestioningly ac- 
cept the Court’s right to tell them 
to render final decisions with regard 
to questions falling within the consti- 
tutional orbit. The present question is 
whether state and local officials ac- 
cept the Court’s right to tell them 
to abolish segregation. It is interest- 
ing to note that some Southern sena- 
tors who originally were unalterably 
opposed to desegregation neverthe- 
less yielded when the Court had 
spoken. One power solution may thus 
be to seek to increase the respect for, 
and awe of, the sacred tribunal — 
the Supreme Court. In other words, 
this solution would involve inducing 
local officials to abolish segregation, 
not because of what the Court said (its 
rational arguments), but because the 
Court said it (its legitimate right to 
tell these officials what to do). Tradi- 
tional legitimation appears to be an 
ethical, feasible, a effective solu- 
tion to the problem of desegregation; 
while it does not rank highest on all 
three power criteria, it does appear to 
be only power device which does 
adequately satisfy the three specified 
criteria. 

The significance of this form of 
power is attested to by the recent 
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“interposition” P ecg * enunciated 
by certain Southern states. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Southern 
governors did not argue that the Court 
was wrong, or that its members were 
incompetent, or that they did not have 
means of violence at their disposal, 
or that it was not their job to rule on 
such matters, or that they failed to 
reward the Southerners for com- 
pliance; in other words, they did not 
challenge the persuasive, competence, 
coercive, functional, or contractual 
power of the Court. What they did 
challenge was the traditional power 
of the Court, arguing that the states 
had a legitimate right to refuse com- 
pliance with the order. They count- 
erposed one traditional body of pow- 
er against the claims of another 
traditional body of power. If the 
Court succeeds in maintaining its right 
to tell the states what to do, however, 
then traditional power will represent 
the best hope for a peaceful and ef- 
fective solution. 


There is, of course, no reason why 
only a single form of power need be 
exercised in bringing about desegre- 
gation. Several may be used in con- 
junction. | Considering only the 
criterion of effectiveness, however, it 
still would not be wise to use all pos- 
sible power devices. The reason for 
this is that one form of power exer- 
cise may undermine another. For 
example, if the power-wielder uses 
persuasion and traditional legitima- 
tion together, the result may be to 
reduce the effectiveness of the latter 
form. Once you start to explain to, 
plead with, cajole, or try to persuade 
a person to behave in accord with your 
intentions, he may no longer accept 
vour right to tell him what to do. 
Persuasion in this case may defeat the 
exercise of legitimate power. Similar- 
ly, if coercion is exercised and is fol- 


* On January 25, 1956, the New York 
Times reported that four southern gover- 
nors, with the approval of a fifth, decided 
to seek action in their own legislatures and 
in Congress to “‘interpose’”’ state sovereignty 
against the Supreme Court decree. 
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lowed by persuasion, the power- 
subject may be so incensed at the 
coercion that he becomes completely 
immune to the persuasive arguments. 
It is therefore necessary to consider 
the particular combination of power 
forms, as well as the unintentional 
consequences of power exercise, in 
examining the operation of power in 
the desegregation process. 


There is one rather hopeful spot in 
what is altogether a difficult problem. 
If we apply the rough formula for the 
measurement of power mentioned 
earlier, it appears that the most 
powerful people tend to be those men 
strategically located in the industrial 
and commercial structures.* These 
men tend to be far above the average 
in terms of their educational attain- 
ments. This suggests the following. 
In the first place, contractual power, 
such as an economic subsidy to de- 
segregated schools or the threat to 
withhold a subsidy to segregated 
schools, is likely to be more effective 
with them than with other ple. 
They bear much of the tax burden and 
would welcome relief. In the second 
place, they are, by virtue of their 
superior education, more open to fa- 
tional arguments (persuasive power) 
in favor of desegregation. Thirdly, 
they are probably more likely than 
others to be aware of the formal cul- 
tural tradition, and therefore would 
have a greater tendency to value cer- 
tain traditional power agencies, such 
as the Supreme Court. 


Of course, there are many reasons 
why they will oppose desegregation. 
Not the least important of these would 
be their general reluctance to upset 
any aspect of the status quo. Our only 
point is that it seems to be a hopeful 
sign that those people who have the 
greatest power are more susceptible 


* Hunter (3, pp. 86-87) states that 
“membership in the top brackets of one 
of the stable economic bureaucracies is the 
surest road to power, and the road is en- 
tered only a few,” and that “within the 
policy-forming groups, the economic intet- 
ests are dominant.” (3, p. 82) 
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to the exercise of persuasive, con- 
tractual, and traditional power than 
most other people. 


It is not possible at this point to 
tell what the final outcome of the 
desegregation issue will be. It seems 
plain, however, that it will be impos- 
sible to understand subsequent de- 
velopments thoroughly without view- 
ing the desegregation issue within 
a power framework. 
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SOME BARRIERS TO TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL RESEARCH* 


WARREN G. BENNIS 


Department of Economics and Social Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


One of the least developed areas 
in social science is the study of the 
institution of science. As Merton 
puts it, ‘““. . . among scores of research 
centers in the social sciences, not one 
is devoted on any substantial scale to 
the sociology of science.” (7) This 
lack is particularly glaring in light of 
a recent development in the organiza- 
tion of social research: the use of 
teams of scientists from varying dis- 
ciplines to work on common prob- 
lems. The development of team re- 
search has been cited by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Brookings Institu- 
tion, and Social Science Research 
Council as one of the most significant 
developments in social sciences in the 
last two decades. (1) And when a 
project is undertaken by a grou 
rather than an individual, methodol- 
ogically appropriate rules of social be- 

vior need to be found and formu- 
lated. This study was undertaken in 
the belief that by studying, as a case 
specimen, one small social system of 
science, some insight could be gained 
into the social processes which have 

* Accepted for publication before Dr. 


Bennis joined the SociAL PRroBLeMs Edi- 
torial Staff. 


a bearing on research performance. 
The main purpose of this paper is to 
analyze some of the factors which im- 
pede effective interdisciplinary re- 
search in the social sciences. 

The focus of this study was a social 
science research organization located 
at a large university. The organiza- 
tion, “The Hub,” is financed largely 
by a foundation and maintains the 
largest budget in the College of Social 
Studies. The Hub has as its main mis- 
sion the isolation and understanding 
of strategic variables in problems of 
economic and political development. 
Hence the professional orientation of 
the personnel is either economics or 
one of the behavioral sciences. 


The total population of researchers 
consists of twenty economists and fif- 
teen individuals falling roughly in the 
category of behavioral scientists (psy- 
chologists, sociologists, political scien- 
tists, etc.). In this paper we will be 
concerned with thirty of the person- 
nel, organized into two programs: (a) 
A communications program studying 
the interaction of words, impressions, 
and ideas which affect the attitudes 
and behavior of different peoples to- 
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ward each other. (b) A development 
program examining several countries 
with contrasting geographical and 
economic environments. ile there 
were a few non-economists in the de- 
volpment program, the professional 
orientation was generally economics; 
the communication program consisted 
largely of behavioral scientists. This 
paper is based on a larger study by 
the author. (3) The research method- 
ology consisted chiefly of interview- 
ing, questionnaires, and cartoon com- 
pletion tests.* 


SocIAL PROBLEMS 


Of all the problems raised by the 
Hub staff during the course of inter- 
views, the one that occurred with 
greatest frequency was the “lack of 
effective interdisciplinary cooperation.” 
Over fifty Pe cent of the personnel 
mentioned this lack in response to the 

uestion, “As you see it, what are the 
three main ae nag at the pow 

This paper wi organized aroun 
five pat oe sapencel =. tasks, each of 
which was designed to evoke specific 
attitudes toward component elements 
in the process of interdisciplinary re. 
search. 


CARTOON I: Time PRESSURES 
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*A series of eighteen cartoons were 
used in this study, five of which will be 
shown here. The use of cartoons was sug- 
ous by H. A. Shepard who used a simi- 
ar technique. (9) Each individual was 
asked to fill the bubbles with the first 
thought that came to mind. The cloud- 
like bubble resents the unspoken 
thoughts, called the covert response, 
while the square-lined boxes holds the 
spoken or overt response. Cartoons have 
proved useful in other studies and were 
devised in order to obtain public as well 
as private responses to social action. June 





Moyer is responsible for the drawings. 
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* Throughout this paper, the terms “in- 
terdisciplinary” and “team research” will 
be used synonymously. The reason for this 
is the following: At times we will be talk- 
ing about specific obstacles between eco- 
nomists and behavioral scientists, at other 
times the discussion will involve difficulties 
of organized research among individuals in 
the same discipline. Generally speaking, 
the problems of team research and inter 
disciplinary research are the same in the 
present context and the former can be sub- 
sumed under the latter. 
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ATTENDANCE AT SEMINAR 





Yes 
Overt Response 16 
Covert Response 8 
External Demands 9 
Personal motivation 4 


TABLE 1. 
No Uncertain 
4 6 N = 26 
12 7 N = 27 
3 
7 





RESULTS 


The single most important method 
the Hub used to stimulate inter- 
disciplinary research is the “research 
seminar.” These occur about once a 
week both in the communications and 
the development programs. At this 
time a staff member will discuss and 
clarify a paper which was distributed 
to all members of the staff. All 
members are urged to attend, and 
some effort has been made to get the 
economists and non-economists to use 
these seminars as workshops in inter- 
disciplinary research. (From Febru- 
ary 24, 1954, to September 1, 1954, 
nine out of twelve seminars treated 
economic subjects.) 

Table I, which summarizes the car- 
toon responses, indicates a rather strik- 
ing discrepancy between the overt ac- 
ceptance of seminar attendance and 
covert rejection. Of the twenty-seven 
individuals who filled out this cartoon, 


nine had mixed reactions, that is, 
overt acceptance with hidden objec- 
tions. The most dominant response 
for objecting to attendance was either 
“lack of time” or “seminars are a 
waste of time.” 

“External demands” and “personal 
motivation” in Table 1 indicate the 
attitudinal response toward the semi- 
nar; that is, does the staff member re- 
spond in terms of his own needs—de- 
velopment of professional skills, in- 
crease of knowledge, contributing to a 
colleague’s paper (personal motiva- 
tion)—or does he react to the seminar 
as an institutional imperative to which 
going or not going is independent of 

mal satisfaction. Of the eleven 
individuals who responded in terms 
of personal needs, only four showed a 
preference for going. In other words, 
the majority of individuals who an- 
swered in terms of personal needs 
decided against going. The following 
responses are most representative: 





Overt 
I suppose I can’t get out of it. 


Yes, I suppose so. 


Who's giving it? 


COVERT 
These seminars take up too much time. 


When the hell is one supposed to get any 
work done around here? 


I hope it’s one I can get out of. 





The following is the only response 
Which indicated acceptance of the sem- 
inar both overtly and covertly and at 


the same time indicated personal 
needs: 





Yes — I guess we'll be considering the X 
project. 








I've got to find out how our X Program 
fits in with it. 








In sum, the one formal function of 
the Hub in stimulating interdisciplin- 
uty cooperation has only nominal sup- 






port of the staff due chiefly to the 
enormous time demands of the re- 
search task. 
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CARTOON II: LANGUAGE DISTORTIONS 





THUS, FROM AN ECOWOMIC POINT OF VIEW, 
THE SITUATION APPEARS LIKE THIS. 






































Of the 25 individuals responding to 
this cartoon, 20, in the overt box, en- 
gaged the man at the blackboard in a 
polite, technical exchange. In the 
covert box, however, only six individ- 


OVERT 
Yes sir, I agree — a brilliant analysis. 


Shouldn't that middle community indiffer- 
ence line really be a little more asymptotic 
to the Y axis? 


With the added provision that x plus y 
equals A-B blah, blah, blah... . 


More than half of the responses 
used this cartoon as an expression of 
hostility to the man at the blackboard, 
a, a theoretical economist. 

ese feelings were expressed both 
overtly and covertly (in this case less 
politely). At least eight of the per- 
sonnel expressed general resentment 
to “theoretical economics;” others spe- 
cified the particular jargon of econom- 
ics or its incapabilities in analyzing 
“reality.” The following are ex- 
amples: 

This is an intrinsically interesting 
point, but if the other non-economic 


facets of the situation change it so com- 
pletely that the model given is meaning- 





uals responded in terms of the tech- 
nical argument, compared to eleven 
rejections of the speaker and two 
facetious slurs. The modal responses 
can be represented by the following: 


COVERT 
I don’t understand a word of it! 


Somebody's got to start translating these 
graphs into common-sense language if we're 
ever to make a practical contribution to 
the problem. 


How the economists like to hear them- 
selves talk! 


less what is it good for? It’s all very 
good to demonstrate the ideal, ‘unreal’ 
situation briefly but why harp on it to 
the exclusion of more constructive in- 
vestigations? Here we must re-examine 
the fundamental purposes and goals of 
this project and allocate our time and 
attention more in accordance with these 
goals. 


Do you as an economist feel that 
the variables you use do an adequate 
job of describing this situation? 

What ‘situation’ ever ‘appeared’ like 
that? 

Have you anything concrete to base 
these damned theories on? 

For god’s sake, more Ivory Tower 
jargon. 

“He could also say it in English.” 
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Let us look more closely at two 
themes which run through the anti- 
economist cartoon responses: (a) Eco- 
nomists neglect important variables 
(reality), (b) Economists obfuscate 
with jargon. Both themes stem, ac- 
cording to interview data and other 
cartoon material, from the more ad- 
vanced nature of economic theory and 
the concomitant reliance on mathe- 
matical models of the economists. 
feelings of insecurity were experi- 
enced by staff members who, because 
of their training or discipline, could 
not understand or duplicate the mathe- 
matical conceptualization. As a result, 
There was a conviction commonly 
held by the non-economists, and ex- 
acerbated by the economists’ abstrac- 
tions, that the more mathematically 
esoteric, the better the work. This 
was occasionally joked about during 
seminars. Perhaps the best anecdote 
describing this was when an individ- 
ual walked to the blackboard to illus- 
trate a point. He had intended to 
draw a matrix when a member called 
out to him, “John, in this society pic- 
tures rate higher than a matrix — 
numbers even higher.” Another mem- 
ber added, “Ordinal numbers higher 
yet.” 


The following three interview state- 
ments perhaps best represent feelings 
of staff members who were intimi- 
dated by what they considered “un- 
natural and unfruitful rigor’: 


Although there are no rigid research 
rules passed down from topside, there 
is a lot of conformity paid to be rigor- 
ous, exact, non-impressionistic, and sta- 
tistical. The pay-off methodology is in 
some way to ape the economists. And 
because of their marvellous analytical 
tools, we have to follow suit of paying 
lip-service to them 


This interdisciplinary business is all 
well and good, but this was and is 
Strictly an economics project. I feel like 
a poor relative. Economists insist on 
Statistical tables and correlating aspects 
of change. Consequently, I've spent a 
= of my time working an adding ma- 
chine. 
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First of all, interdisciplinary research, 
which is so highly regarded around 
here and talked don. is practically 
non-existent. The emphasis on eco- 
nomics and mathematical aspects is 
very disconcerting. The economists are 
all very nice individually, but put them 
together and they are impossible to com- 
municate with. We have no special 
technical language in my discipline — 
we speak English — they use their own 
jargon. 


Perhaps the underlying cause of this 
communication gap is the difficulty of 
sharing and po Aart concepts be- 
tween disciplines at varying stages of 
development. Interdisciplinary research 
infers a contemporaneity between cul- 
tural products which does not, as yet, 
exist. It may be that an attempt to 
cross disciplines at a conceptual level 
may be destined to failure use of 


this lack of contemporaneity. Dorothy 
Thomas, when discussing interdisci- 
plinary research, put it this way: 


I have not found it profitable to ap- 
proach interdisciplinary research by try- 
ing to merge disciplines at the ‘concep- 
tual’ level. It is the data of economics 
rather than the elaborate systems of the 
economic theorists that have provided 
a basis for practicable procedures. (11, 
p. 669) 


The conceptual language we use, as 
Merton has pointed out, does fix our 
perceptions and, derivatively, our 
thought and behavior. At the Hub, 
the lack of contemporaneity between 
the disciplines and the resulting lan- 
guage and conceptualization differ- 
ences tended to impede teamwork.* 


*In addition to these factors there 
were also status factors in favor of the 
economist at the Hub. This may in 
part be due to the high status accorded 
the economist in intellectual circles and 
also to the fact that an economist was di- 
rector of the Hub. An indication of 
this status differential was the fact that 
practically all economists referred to them- 
selves as “economists” while the non-econ- 
omists referred to themselves as “social 
scientists.” 
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CARTOON III: THe Prositem or SEMI-ANONYMOUS PUBLICATION 




















The researcher's status and vertical 
mobility depend to a large extent on 
publication. Logan Wilson once point- 
ed out that, unlike the growing of 
mushrooms, intellectual inquiry must 
be carried on in full public gaze. (12) 
At the Hub, the organization’s policy 
of making academic research available 





to policy-makers adds another for pub- 
lication. 

And when a team is involved in the 
ses po of new knowledge without 


ormal rules of ‘“‘name disposition,” 
“How will my contribution be identi- 
fied?”” becomes a recurring question. 
As Table 2 indicates, thirteen indi- 


TABLE 2. 
REACTION TO JOINT PUBLICATION 





Enthusiastic Reaction 
Neutral 
Skeptical 
Hostile 
Totals 
* Not all subjects filled out covert space. 


Overt Covert* 
13 1 
8 1 
0 3 
3 7 
24 12 





viduals responded to the news that X 
“finally got around to writing a 
paper” pen ys 5 (“Fine! He 
would do a good job,”) while only 
one person expressed this sentiment in 


OVERT 
Fine! He would do a good job... -~ 


Is going to ask us to write the paper 
with him? 





Oh, really, how interesting — I must have 
a look at it. 


the covert space. The chief reasons for 
this covert rejection, “piracy” and 
“credit,” were given ten times. The 
following are representative: 


CovERT 
Using all my material! 


How will my contribution be identified? 


Biggest piece of academic highway rob- 
bery in my experience. 














od? 





That's progress. 
Good for him, who will publish it? 


He did consult = briefly and I was > 
pecting to see pa soon. How do 
you think he will handle it? 
I am certainly glad that work is finally go- 
ing to get into the journals. 


It's about time. But what the heck — we 
should kick: After all, he’s doing the work, 
and I don’t po we'd have done it any 
quicker if we'd agreed to do it. 


Barriers to Teamwork in Research 
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For X. 
Of course, I could have done a better job 
in 1/3 the time. . . if he had let me! ! ! 


Consult! All he did was casually men- 
tion it. I'd better in touch with him 
and see what he is doing. 


This cooperative research is for the birds. 
From now on, I write my own articles. 





will get another paper published. 
I hope he mentions Joe and me in a foot- 
note. Wish I could find time to publish 
more stuff. 





The behavioral scientists were apt to 
be less concerned about “piracy” and 
“credit” than the economists. This 
difference may be due to the greater 
emphasis on joint authorship in the 
behavioral sciences than economics.* 

In this cartoon we have seen evi- 
dence of a conflict between the mobil- 
ity goals of the social scientist and 
team research. That is, an important 
restraint in the collaborative research 
effort is the attendant fear of losing 
identity for one’s contributions. 


Team research, almost by definition, 
tends to expose the social system to 
constant flux and disequilibrium. Per- 
sonnel changes are not uncommon, 
and at times individuals hop from one 
project to another. New problems 
arise continually and new experts are 
needed to help out. Depending upon 
the social structure of a particular 
group, the change created by “accept- 
ing a new man” can have an enabling 
or disabling effect. One project in the 
field, for example, threatened a minor 


CARTOON IV: THe PrRoBLEM OF ACCEPTING A NEw MAN 














I THIMK IF BILL CAME IN TO WORK WITH 
US THEN... 











* Although there is no documentation 
for this, the impression has been gained 
that there are fewer collaborative works in 
the economics journals than in other social 
science journals. This may be due in some 
part to the more integrated and elaborated 








theory in economics, which makes possible 
an individualistic manipulation with in- 
tticate models. 





“mutiny” when the Hub administra- 
tion —- adding a new member 
to its field staff. 

Cartoon IV attempted to get at at- 
titudes toward change, specifically ad- 
ding a new person. The results, shown 
in Table 3 were unexpected. 
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TABLE 3. 
ACCEPTANCE OF NEw Project MEMBER 





Initiator of Remark Responder 


For accepting 
new person 
Against 
Neutral 
Questioning 
Total 


14 10 
3 3 
0 2 
0 3 

17 18 





Here we see that when it comes to ab- 
sorbing a new man there is a marked 
tendency for acceptance both in the 
initiatory bubble (“I think if Bill...” 
and in the response. The single most 
important reason for this enthusiastic 
response (given six times) to “Bill 
coming in’’ was “for teamwork and 
balance.” Three individuals made 
mention of “special skills,” and three 
for ‘facilitating the work.” The state- 
ments against absorbing another man 
were scattered. One individual men- 
tioned (how facetiously?) that “‘it 
would be too crowded;” another, “de. 
privation of freedom;” and one that 
“his ideas might not fit.” It should 
comfort all those in the academic field 
that only one member of the Hub 
thought that with Bill’s advent “we 
wouldn’t have to work so hard.” 


One important dilemma in interdis- 
ciplinary research is the conflict be- 
tween the value-orientation of science 
and the functioning of team research. 
On the one hand, the structure of the 
task in team research is a complex and 
difficult one which calls for a high de- 
gree of interdependence among te- 
search personnel. On the other hand, 
one of the important institutional im- 
peratives in the ethos of science is “in- 
dividualism” or ‘“‘anti-authoritarian- 
ism.” (2, 6, 8) 


Cartoon V, then, was devised in or- 
der to observe how the Hub social 
scientist would react to these diverse 
demands: the cultural tradition of au- 
tonomy versus the reliance and de- 
pendence on another’s work. 


CARTOON V: THE PROBLEM OF ACCEPTING ADVICE 
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TABLE 4. 
ASKING FOR ADVICE 





Enthusiastic about asking for help 


Passive acceptance 
Neutral 

Skeptical 
Rejection 





Table 4 is a summary of responses 
to Cartoon V. In only one case was 
there an enthusiastic response to the 
eases of asking for advice. The 
ollowing are sample responses: 


. “He pretends to be but is he?” 

. “Some of the Professors are not 
experts at all.” 

. “Well if you consider Egypt a 
stone’s throw from Afghanistan, I 
guess you can say yes.” 

. “Yes, but you never pin him down 
on specific data.” 

. “Yeah, but there’s no point try- 
ing to get an appointment with 
him and he’s usually away any- 
way.” 

. “I'd rather get one of his assis- 
tants so we can spend enough time 
to chew this through.” 

. “I am interested in learning your 
comments too.” 

. “I'd like to figure it out myself 
— but I might.” 

. “I'd rather try to figure it out 
myself first.” 

. “Well, I will, if I can’t figure it 
out myself.” 


From these ten responses we can 
observe three basic patterns, really de- 
fenses against the io of individual 
autonomy: (a) Deprecation of author- 
ity figure, (1-4) (equating here ob- 
ject of dependence, “Professor in the 
Economics Department,” with author- 
ity). (2) Rationalization of going to 
an authority figure; he will be “too 
busy” or “not really interested” (5-6). 
(3) A striving for independence (7- 
10). 


It is interesting to note, incidentally, 
that all respondents who voiced strong 
sentiments for “figuring it out my- 
self” were economists, usually the 
younger ones. This strengthens the 
trend observe in Cartoon II, where it 


appeared that economics as a discip- 
line created more opportunity for in- 
dividual effort.* 

Thus, we have seen in this cartoon 
a strong resistance aginst asking for 
help and advice. The object of de- 
pendence, literally the “authority fig- 
ure,” was either depreciated or dis- 
missed as “being too busy.” There was 
a tendency for the younger economists 
to “‘work it out alone.” Only one out 
of twenty-three individuals at the Hub 
looked forward to the prospect of ask- 
ing for help. 


DIscussION 


Throughout the cartoon responses 
there was a recurring theme of ambi- 
valence toward interdisciplinary coop- 
eration. On the overt level, the Hub 
social scientists accepted teamwork; on 
the covert level, there was rejection. 
Clearly, team research a to be 
a mixed blessing. In order to under- 
stand more fully this attitude of balki- 
ness and ambivalence, we have to look 
not only at the Hub, but at the total 
framework of interdisciplinary re- 
search in the social sciences. 

Teamwork in the social sciences 
suffers from two chief deficiencies: 
(1) A lack of a teamwork tradition. 
(2) A lack of an operational defini- 
tion. As to the first, academic organ- 


* There is also some evidence of a basic 
psychological difference between the person 
who chooses economics as a profession and 
the non-economist. This personality differ- 
ence manifests itself along a dimension of 
independence-dependence. The economist, 
the data indicate, desires a lower degree 
of social interaction and dependence upon 
others. (3) 
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izations, without a tradition (or need, 
until very recently) of cooperative ef- 
fort, have neglected the methodolo 
of teamwork. In reappraising the 
Radir project, Daniel Lerner put it 
this way: 

The most obvious difficulty with team 
research is getting the persons in- 
volved to believe they are a team and 
act like one. There is no tradition of 
teamwork in social research. Rewards 
in power, cash, and glory — such as 
they are in academic life — are dis- 
tributed to individuals. Hence, the at- 
tractions of semi-anonymous participa- 
tion in team research are low, except to 
young sons who are just getting 
started in academic careers. (4) 

In addition to the lack of tradition, 
the absence of a commonly shared 
idea of what interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion is and what it entails has stirred 
up (at the Hub and elsewhere) a re- 
sponse reminiscent of Merton’s discus- 


SocIAL PROBLEMS 


comes partly because it is a cultural 
goal, but also because the structure 
of the task requires it. On the other 
hand, because of the barriers discussed 
in the cartoons and because of the lack 
of tradition and definition of team. 
work, the institutional and _psycho- 
logical means to success are either 
blocked or ambiguous. 


How do individuals at the Hub 
adapt to this essentially “anomic” 
situation? Using Merton’s paradigm, 
Table 5 represents a logy of 
adaptations to interdiscipli re- 
search. Five role adaptations are 
shown, with the (+) meaning accept. 
ance of cultural goal, (—) rejection, 
and (+) signifying a rejection of 
prevailing values with substitution of 
new values. Thus, the “articulator” 
accepts the goal of interdisciplinary 


TABLE 5 
A TypoLocy oF MopEs oF INDIVIDUAL ADAPTATION 








Modes of Adaptation 


Cultural Goal 


Institutionalized or 


(Interdisciplinary Psychological Means 


Articulators 
. Innovators 
. Ritualists 
. Isolates 
. Rebels 


Cooperation) 
a 





sion of “anomie.” (6) As one staff 
member said, “Everyone talks about 
interdisciplinary research, crosses 
themselves, and goes right on doing 
what they were in the first place.” 
There is in fact a “normlessness” 
about this task. On the one hand, 
interdisciplinary research is set up as 
an important organizational goal * 
which the Hub social scientist wel- 


An an important example of the 
need for inter-disciplinary research, we 
have come to feel strongly that rela- 
tionships between economic develop- 
ment and political stability are far more 
complex and uncertain than the often 


asserted dicta in this field would im- 


ply. 


* Every Hub document which dealt with 
organizational objectives always stated the 
attainment of effective interdisciplinary re- 
search as an ultimate aim, e.g.: 


teamwork and is not blocked by in- 
stitutional or psychological barriers. 

The following are brief descrip- 
tions of the five modal roles: 


(a) The Articulator. In graph the- 
ory, an articulation _— is one whose 
removal separates the graph into two 
or more components. An articulator, 
in research organization, would be an | 
individual capable of maintaining 2 
liaison between two or more discip- 
lines, one who could speak the lan- 
guage of several styles of research. 
(See 5, 10 for similar 4 © the | 
Hub, the Articulator could socio- 
metrically defined as one who received 
interaction from at least two projects 
besides his or her own. 


(b) The Innovator. According to 
Merton, Al Capone represented the 





4 ciometric data clearl 
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Innovation response in the sense that 
he internalized the cultural goals (in 
that case, middle-class values of a 
ward mobility) but reached the estab. 
lished values through _ illegitimate 
channels. At the Hub, while illegiti- 
macy is not the issue, the Innovator 
has had to be extremely creative. An 
illustration of this response was the 
individual who set out to devise a new 
form of interdisciplinary cooperation 
— usually quite unique to the par- 
ticular group or individual using it. 

(c) The Ritualist. These were in- 
dividuals who evidenced deep misgiv- 
ings about teamwork and yet at- 
tempted to “play the game.” Th 
were the ones who, as one H 
member pointed out, “crossed them- 
selves and went right on doing what- 
ever they were in the first place.” Or, 
“if they want statistical tables, I'll 
give 'em tables.”” From a psychologi- 
cal point of view, the ritualists pub- 
licly accepted but privately rejected 
the team work effort. 

(d) The sociometric data defined 
the Isolate: the underchosen. He not 
only rejected the cultural goal but was 
determined to stay cloistered both so- 
cially and intellectually. For this 
adaptive role there was no “group,” 
no common task.* The office was 
used only because it was convenient 
and because secretarial service was 
available. 


(e) The Rebel. The rebels rejected 
] the institutional means of teamwork 
] by strong adherence to their profes- 
sional imperatives. This mode could 
best be typified pie by the phrase 
“young turk,” for by and ~—. they 
were young economists with a flair for 
mathematical conceptualizing. Here, 
the cultural goal of interdisciplinary 
cooperation was replaced by tradi- 
tional professionalism. 


* Aside from the isolation which the so- 
showed, the isolate 
showed no signs of belonging to a group. 
Frequently, he did not know the people 
who had adjacent offices; he would not 
mention any other colleagues in his proj- 
ect; he had little contact with the project 
director. 
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Resistances to team research, we 
have seen from the cartoons, result 
from institutional and psychological 
barriers. These obstacles, plus a of 
tradition of teamwork and an ambigu- 
ous definition, have placed the social 
scientists in an essentially “normless” 
situation. Putting it differently, if a 


social system establishes values with- 
out clearly defined avenues to success, 
tensions and dysfunctions develop. A 
series of adaptive mechanisms, de- 
scribed above, are then brought into 
play in order to equilibrate the system. 


CONCLUSION 


a research is as ~ a 
precarious development in social sci- 
ence without a long-established tradi- 
tion. By the sheer magnitude of 
world problems, the Hub, as have 
other research organizations, has had 
to engage scholars from disparate dis- 
ciplines in common pursuit. This need 
for some form of teamwork, without 
a tradition and without a meaningful 
definition, has made institutional and 
psychological obstacles appear insur- 
mountable and has been one of the 
underlying causes of frustration and 
anomie. 


In addition, the social structure of 
science provides another barrier: lack 
of status and reward to the articulator. 
We saw at the Hub that interproject 
communication was facilitated by 
those individuals conversant with sev- 
etal languages of research. Yet pres- 
tige and status — in social science — 
are generally accorded to specialists 
with a “brand name.” There is a 
basic difficulty here. For with the in- 
creased specialization of knowledge, it 
is essential for the scientist to plunge 
deeper and deeper into the complexi- 
ties of his craft. He becomes a paro- 
chial virtuoso. Is it possible to be en- 
dowed with rich technical skills plus 
the abilities of the articulator? Meir’s 
study (5) of the social structure of 
science in England provides a hint. 
He discovered that the successful” 
generalist” (our articulator) was typi- 
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cally a person who was grounded in a 
—_— and moved to a less precise 

eld. Very rarely, he observed, did a 
generalist go from a less to a more 
rigorously defined area. This raises a 


question about professional training. 
Probably at graduate school the indi- 
vidual encounters the most rigorous 
and intense training. From that time 
forward it is particularly difficult to 
gain proficiency in another discipline. 
Perhaps the correct inference might 
be made that there should be ex- 
panded post-doctoral opportunities for 
learning other disciplinary skills. 

Up to this point we have been dis- 
cussing some difficulties in the process 
of team research. It would amelerio- 
rate at least some of the problems if 
attempts were made in the following 
directions: (a) Set some realistic goals 
of interdisciplinary research. These 
should be made explicit. (b) Set up 
for each project some meaningful de- 
scription of what interdisciplinary re- 
search entails. Does it mean sitting in 
a seminar listening to a paper, or is it 
a creative merger at a conceptual 
level? What is it? It would seem 
that (a) would reduce tension about 
the cultural goal, while at the same 
time (b) woulld ease movement to- 
ward that goal. Perhaps then what 
Kenneth Burke called “perspective by 
incongruity” would result, which is 
the optimum that can be expected 
during these developmental days. 


SUMMARY 


This study was undertaken in the 
belief that a start should be made to- 
wards analysis of the special problems 
of organized groups which have as 
their special function the production 
of new knowledge in the social sci- 
ences. The focus in this _— was on 
obstacles of effective interdisciplinary 
research. Over 50 per cent of the 
personnel in the organization under 
study regarded team research as one 
of the three most significant organiza- 
tional problems. Five projective car- 
toons were designed to elicit standard 
responses to some concrete compon- 
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ents of interdisciplinary research: (a) 
the organizational demands of time 
pressures, (b) language and jargon 
distortions, (c) anxiety concerning 
anonymity of joint obligations, (d) 
difficulty of accepting a new man, and 
(e) motivational difficulty of asking 
for help. 

The responses to the cartoons and 
other interview material indicate that 
without a clear definition of inter- 
disciplinary cooperation and without a 
tradition of teamwork in science, the 
institutional (e.g., time pressures) and 
psychological (e.g., Dependency) fac- 
tors set up powerful obstacles to suc- 
cessful teamwork. 
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FACTIONALISM AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE IN A 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


PAULA BROWN anp CLOVIS SHEPHERD 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Wisconsin; 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California at Los Angeles 


This paper will describe what 4 
pened when a naval bureau in Wash- 
sor ig the goals of one of its 

ies on the west coast.* The 
change was, in essence, from applied 
research to development. If the per- 
sonnel of the department had be- 
haved as obedient employees, they 
would simply have changed their be- 
havior to conform to the new policy. 
But these employees were engineers 
and scientists who had professional 
opinions about their work and about 
the organization. The change in pol- 
icy produced a sharpening of factions, 
a power struggle, an extensive reor- 
ganization, and the resignation of a 
number of persons. In this series of 
changes the actors were mainly the 
scientists and engineers in top staff 
and line positions. Each man had a 
set of beliefs about his professional 
work, about the organization and its 
goals, and about the other persons in 
the organization. The alignment and 
conflict of persons holding these be- 
liefs produced a number of changes 
in the organization which had little to 





* This is a part of a study carried out 
by the Human Relations Research Group, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, UCLA. 
An earlier version of this paper, entitled 
“The Reaction of Engineers to Organiza- 
tion,”” was presented at the American So- 
—- Society meetings, September, 

54. 


do with the purported aims of the 
policy change. 

The data for this study were col- 
lected by the two authors over a 

tiod of two years (1952-3) of regu- 
ar visits to the laboratory. Methods 
of study were for the most part in- 
formal: The authors circulated about 
the laboratory fairly freely, interview- 
ing members in private, entering into 
casual conversations in offices and cor- 
ridors, and attending meetings. A 
questionnaire was given to all mem- 
bers at the end of this period. The 
major part of this questionnaire ma- 
terial will be reported upon sepa- 
rately. 


FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE DEPARTMENT 


The laboratory was originally com- 
posed of three separate groups, two 
of which were once connected with 
a university. In 1945, the laboratory 
became one department of a naval re- 
search and development station. By 
1950, the department contained five 
divisions: three original groups, and 
two additional divisions which were 
first established as service groups to 
design and build equipment needed 
by the others. The department had 
— to about four hundred mem- 

ts organized into the five divisions, 
into branches and sections with staff 
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offices attached at both the department 
and division levels. After the labora- 
tory became a patt of the naval sta- 
tion, basic policy and objectives were 
set by a naval bureau and by the 
station. The department had to con- 
form to these policies and objectives 
and to civil service regulations. Within 
this framework, the department itself 
determined much of its action. 
While the department included 
clerical and technical personnel, the 
largest group of its members were ci- 
vilian professionals. The persons in 
supervisory positions, of whom we 
hal, epeck: aod tok eh tan 6 
chelor’s degree in engineering or one 
of the physical sciences. Another im- 
portant group of relatively high rank 
were technical specialists. Among the 
175 professionals, 61 cent had 
Bachelor's degrees, 24 per cent had 
Master’s degrees, and 7 per cent had 
Doctor's degrees. The distinction be- 
tween research and development work 
and interests was not directly linked 
with the distinction between science 
and engineering training, or with that 


between persons with advanced de- 
grees and persons with Bachelor’s 
degrees. 

Until 1952, the work done in the 


laboratory was largely applied research. 
The higher level professionals sug- 
— projects which were approved 

y the naval bureau if they fitted into 
the research interests of this agency. 
This resulted in a large number of in- 
dependent activities. During this time 
each of the three divisions which did 
research work was more or less auton- 
omous: divergent technical interests 
and administrative procedures were 
pursued, and each division had its 
own standards and measures of effec- 
tiveness. (1) As new division heads 
took over, they modified the divisions 
according to criteria which their “en- 
gineering judgment’’ considered most 


appropriate. These changes included - 


establishing and abolishing branches, 
initiating projects, and shifting per- 
sonnel. en a new department head 
was 5 sate there were changes in 
the departmental structure as well. 


The department was seen by its mem- 
bers as a collection of individuals and 
sub-groups pursuing a variety of goals 
and interests. Past associations and 
friendships cut across some of these 
ties, but few occasions arose to sharpen 
factional groupings. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS 
By EXTERNAL AUTHORITIES 


This pattern of three independent 
applied research divisions and two 
service divisions existed for some 
years. As the Navy clarified and 
changed its interests, it began to give 
the department specific requests for 
rg development. Because of 
the kind of work, responsibility for 
most of these was given to the service 
division concerned with development. 
The entire department became respon- 
sible to the naval bureau for a num- 
ber of large-scale projects. Two im- 
portant changes were involved: in- 
creased cooperation among the divi- 
sions in the department, and an in- 
creased emphasis upon equipment de- 
velopment and testing activities. One 
expression of this was a decrease in 
the funds available for research and 
an increase in development funds.’ In 
attempting to meet these requirements, 
department management gradually 
modified the jobs of individuals and 
subgroups. Further personnel in- 
creases were largely restricted to groups 
performing the new functions. The 
cumulative effect of these changes 
was great, as the groups which became 
most important in aoe develop- 
ment were the two divisions which 
had been originally established as serv- 
ice groups. The groups which had 
been the core of the department saw 
these service groups become equal, 
and then superior, to them (the re- 
search divisions) in funds, manpower, 
and project assignments. 

These changes met resistance by 
many people in the other three divi- 
sions. Much of it was phrased in 
terms of professional values. Such 
comments as the following were quite 
common: “It’s ridiculous to drop 4 
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project just when it’s beginning to 
show results.” “I know all there is to 
know about A and now they want me 
to drop it and start working on B.” 
“We can’t possibly carry out these 
tests unless the statistical criteria are 
more specific.” “They want us to take 
on a new job, but no one tells what 
to do or when to do it.” “They ex- 
pect us to have the tests completed by 
po 1, but they haven’t given us 
the equipment yet.” 

Some of these objections may be ex- 
pected to arise in any period of tech- 
nological change. That is, a man may 
feel that his competence in a particu- 
lar area is being ignored, and that he 
is being required to develop a new skill. 
Here, the idea that a professional is the 
best judge of his own progress sup- 
ported these objections. Furthermore, 
the professional geen. 4 gave a 

the right to ‘i? ain to anyone 
in the organization. To the extent 
that the argument was convincing, 
management might alter its decision. 
In contrast to industry generally, both 
supervisor and subordinate were pro- 
fessional engineers. Differences in 
age and experience were small: 77 per 
cent of the professionals were under 
forty years old, 53 per cent had less 
than eight years’ experience, and 82 
cent had less than fifteen years 
experience. In many ways, the profes- 
sional members of the department a 
garded themselves as a society 0: 
equals, any one of whom could exert 
influence on the others. Thus, they 
often allowed professional values to 
override traditional organizational 
practice. 


As the need for coordination be- 
tween divisions developed, certain 
staff functions became more impor- 
tant. Some of these staff functions 
had to be discharged by engineers 
who were able to set up schedules and 
analyze results. The position of 
“project manager” was created for the 
coordination of the large-scale proj- 
ects which involved groups from dif- 
ferent divisions. This function was 
not highly regarded. Some typical re- 


marks by the members of the depart- 
ment were: “The staff doesn’t realize 
that they're here only to help the line 
organization; this ion of staff is 
due to overspecialization and civil 
service red tape.” “A project manager 
is just an errand boy.” People who 
accepted these positions were faced 
with a personal conflict in that they 
agreed with the line people that an 
engineer should work “on equipment” 
rather than “on paper.” But once he 
became familiar with the requirements, 
the project manager = “Th 
don’t appreciate all the detailed wor 
of coordination that a project manager 
has to do.” Each project manager had 
a time schedule for every phase of his 
project. Many things could interfere 
with this schedule, as equipment and 
manpower were ander Gf control of 
line supervisors who had time sched- 
ules of their own to meet. In an at- 
tempt to justify the staff role, and to 
force others to recognize the signifi- 
cance of the coordination function, 
the project managers demanded greater 
status and authority. Since many of 
them were from the service divisions, 
such attempts were interpreted by 
many people as a further wresting of 
authority from the research divisions. 
Thus, this attempt to coordinate the 
work of the divisions was resented 
by these who felt that they were los- 
ing prestige and power. 


THE APPEARANCE OF FACTIONS 


As a result of these changes there 
was confusion, since people could not 
decide how to divide their time and 
efforts. Conflicts among individuals 
and groups for services were common. 
The department management attempt- 
ed to meet the change in Navy policy 
by minor internal changes, such as 
shifting the work of individuals and 
groups and transferring some small 
groups to the service divisions. The 
ideal of professional independence was 
being threatened by the demands of 
the naval bureau and attempts of local 
management to meet the new require- 
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ments. Control of basic policy and 
— requirements was now more 
early located outside the department. 
Many of the older members of the 
department resented this. The major 
conflict within the department was 
between some older leaders and those 
who, for one reason or another, sup- 
ported the new policy of emphasis 
upon equipment development. A num- 
ber of factional splits appeared, the 
most striking of which was that be- 
tween the “old guard” and the new 
leaders supporting development. 

The “o ip guard” faction wished to 
continue research in their fields of 
special interest. The strongest posi- 
tion, taken by a few, was that they 
were better qualified to establish goals 
than the “pencil pushers” in Wash- 
ington. They regarded the new pol- 
icy as unwarranted interference with 
scientific work. 

The group supporting the change 
had a choice of several reasons for do- 
ing so. Firstly, they could be profes- 
sionally interested in development 
rather than in research. Secondly, 
they could accept the naval bureau's 
right to set the — of the depart- 
ment and their own uty to make the 
necessary changes. And thirdly, they 
could expect personal gains in rank, 
salary, and control of personnel in the 
new policy. 

The leaders of the factions were at 
approximately the same level in the 
organization. Most of them were di- 
vision heads and staff officials. But 
the equality of formal status did not 
lead to equal influence or authority. 
Leaders a the development faction 
had achieved their status only recently. 
Their rapid rise was due to a combina- 
tion of ability, ambition, adaptability, 
loyalty to the organization, and sup- 

rt of the new organizational pom 4 

ders of the “old d” faction 
had long occupied theie positions. 
Many of them had been in the labora- 
me since it was established. These 
“old guard” leaders had, in the past, 
often conflicted with one another. 
They were forced together to oppose 
the new leaders. But even in coali- 


tion, they were overshadowed by the 
new leaders. 

As these factions were developing, 
the department tried to meet the na- 
val requirements within the existing 
structure. The department head had 
a long history of difficulties with the 
heads of the older divisions. In his 
attempt to satisfy his superiors, he 
tended to side with the development 
faction. And in time, the agreement 
of this faction with the naval bureau 
allowed the faction to promote a re- 
organization of the department which 
destroyed the independence of the divi- 
sions and removed the most vocifer- 


ous of the “old guard” from positions, 


of power. 


THE STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


The new organizational structure 
was proposed as a means of delimit- 
ing responsibilities and providing co- 
ordination for large-scale projects. It 
was a widespread opinion in the lab- 
oratory that the previous organiza- 
tional structure could have been adapt- 
ed to the new policy, and that the re- 
organization added greatly to the ad- 
justments which all persons had to 
make to the new goals. Furthermore, 
the policy change did not require all 
groups to change their activities. The 
change in structure was the result of 
the increased power of the develop- 
ment faction. It introduced a new set 
of positions to coordinate three divi- 
sions. These positions were taken by 
members of the development faction, 
who thereby gained control of the ma- 
jority of the department’s personnel. 
Two other divisions were given the 
functions of research and testing. The 
five divisions established in this reor- 
ganization were only in part a con- 
tinuation of the previous five divisions. 

The heads of these divisions and 
the new level of management were 
appointed by the department head, 
and the assignment of individuals to 
these groups proceeded. The composi- 
tion of some work teams was not 
changed, although some modification 
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of function was expected. For the 
majority of persons, however, assign- 
ment was in doubt for various rea- 
sons. No clear statement of the boun- 
daries between research, development, 
and testing had been agreed = The 
members of this department have not 
been the first to find such definition 
difficult. But in this case there was 
another reason for conflict. In order 
to enhance the scope of his division 
and attract borderline individuals, each 
division head used the broadest defini- 
tion possible. Everyone recognized that 
these definitions overlapped, but none 
of the division heads would limit his 
definition. The greatest conflict was 
between research and development. A 
number of persons went into the de- 
velopment group on the promise that 
they could continue their work, al- 
though its classification as develop- 
ment was questionable. The head of 
the newly established research divi- 
sion found himself with some of his 
former subordinates, a group pre- 
viously attached to the department 
staff, and a few persons from other 
divisions. 

Among the factors involved in the 
making of personnel assignments 
were: (a) The need to distribute “‘ex- 
perts” throughout the organization; 
thus when two men were of approxi- 
mately equal skill in a given fel, if 
One of them chose to go to Division 
R, the other was more or less forced 
to join Division F. 

(b) The personal desires of division 


Organization in 1950: 


heads for certain men; many promises 
were made concerning future types of 
work. 

(c) Identification of the individ- 
uals to be relocated with a faction. 

(d) Expectations of higher status 
or increased authority by joining one 
division rather than another; while no 
promotions in rank could be made 
during the organizational change, 
promises of future promotions were 
a common way of winning over doubt- 
ful persons. 

e final allocation of personnel 
demonstrated even more clearly the 
triumph of the development faction. 
Because of the broad definitions used 
and the changes in organizational 
goals, the scope of development ex- 
panded at the expense of other func- 
tions. While future requirements could 
not accurately be predicted, many peo- 
ple believed that this expansion was 
greater than that needed to meet the 
policy change. 

The results of the structural changes 
were: (a) to greatly strengthen and 
enlarge the development group; (b) 
to give the development group a large 
measure of control over the testing 
group and its “old guard” leader; (c) 
to set off the research group, under 
another “old guard” roll from the 
others with independent authority but 
greatly decreased personnel and funds. 
Thus the development faction, by its 
control of funds, personnel, and activi- 
ties, became the central focus of the 
department. 
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In 1952, Divisions C and D were 
combined into Testing Division (T). 
The structural changes of 1953 in- 
volved: 
Division A divided between Re- 
search Division (R) and new De- 
velopment Division (F). 
B and E continued with few 
changes. 
Staff Research joined Research (R) 
Some members of T joined Re- 
search (R). 
New level of management, Devel- 
opment office, created and included 
Project Managers. 


Organization in 1953: 


others left because they did not wish 
to engage in the factional struggle. 


ANALYSIS OF FACTIONS 


The issues involved in this exam- 
ple of factionalism may be classified 
into three categories: goals, in-group 
loyalties, and personal relationships. 

ere was a pair of problems con- 
nected with the first category. One was 
the acceptance of the naval bureau's 
and station’s right to set or modify 
goals. Many of those who partici- 
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The new power situation was so 
strikingly different from that which 
had held in the past that the leaders 
and some members of defeated fac- 
tions left the organization. They gave 
as their reasons for leaving that a vital 
function (theirs) was being disre- 
garded, or that their groups could not 
properly perform their work without 
certain facilities (testing sites, equi 

ment, etc.) which were now under the 
direction of others. Other persons 
left during or after the reorganization 
period because they did not want to 
go through the extensive readjust- 
ments necessary. A number of these 
people had been considering other po- 
sitions, and took this occasion to leave. 
A few of the men who left did so 
because they felt that the new policy 
did not allow them to do the work in 
which they were interested. Still 


7 


pated in the development of the origi- 
nal organizational and in later 
modifications regarded themselves as 


the scientific experts best qualified to 


plan the department's program. The 
assertion of this merit by the naval 
bureau and station management was 
regarded as an unwanted intrusion in 
their realm of influence. Other mem- 
bers of the department accepted the 
naval bureau’s authority to make these 
decisions and attempted to meet the 
modified goals. Some of these peo- 
ple supported the new because 
they thought that development was 
more important than research. Thus, 
there were two sources of disagree- 
ment: (a) who should set goals; and 
(b) which goals were best. Either of 
these questions could bring individuals 
into a faction. Eight months after 
the structural change took place, 58 
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per cent of the de t members 
felt that the d ent should be 
devoted to development rather than 
research, and 71 per cent of the de- 
partment members felt that the depart- 
ment would emphasize development 
rather than research. Compared with 
those who chose research as the goal 
which the organization should 

those who preferred development 
were more confident of their ability 
to handle their itions, and were 
interested in higher positions within 
the organization. 

The second problem connected with 
goals is that of the nal goals of 
the members of the department. In 
responding to a questionnaire each 
professional answered this question: 

‘If you could achieve a wide reputa- 
tion for just one thing, would you Spo 
fer to be known for: (a) a general re- 
search idea; (b) being a good fellow 
to work with; (c) developing useful 
equipment; (d) an original formula; 
(e) organizing the work of a suc- 
cessful group; or (f) applying a 
known peiaciple to a new and impor- 
tant use?”’ It is interesting to compare 
these goals of individuals to their ref- 
erence groups. Persons with refer- 
enge groups outside the station tended 
to have pure and — research 
goals (a, and f). ith both refer- 
ence ps and personal goals located 
outside the organization and its pri- 
mary aims, these persons could hardly 
be expected to ally themselves with 
current organizational policy. In con- 
trast, a significant proportion of per- 
sons whose reference group was 
within the station had supervisory 
goals (e) and those with their occupa- 
tion as a reference group tended to 
have development goals (c). Persons 
in these last two groups might be ex- 
pected to identify with the organiza- 
tion and its current goals, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. Personal goals also va- 
ried with position: the lower levels of 
professionals had more pure research 
goals (a and d); middle levels had 
more applied research and develop- 
ment (c and f); and higher lev- 
els had more supervisory and research 


goals (a, d, e, and f). The interper- 
sonal goal (b) was chosen by only 
four per cent of the professionals. 
The second category of issues aris- 
ing from factionalism is that of in- 
group loyalty. In the laboratory, work 
teams attempted to protect their mem- 
bership and functions from the in- 
roads of others. This was seen in the 
conflicts which arose about the alloca- 
tion of responsibility and personnel 
for specific projects. It occasionally 
took the form of failure to cooperate 
with other groups. Communication 
between work teams was often diffi- 
cult and sometimes broke down com- 
pletely. (2) On the whole, work 
teams were kept intact when structural 
changes were made, due to a feeling 
that the team members should remain 
together if possible. Some time be- 
fore the reorganization described here 
occurred, two divisions were com- 
bined. However, no attempt was made 
to redistribute members; rather, the 
component branches remained sepa- 
rate. There was some antagonism 
between the component groups. Later, 
at the time of the major structural 
change, one division was divided be- 
tween two of the newly created divi- 
sions. Many supervisors objected to 
the breaking up of their groups, and 
when ible, the sections of a branch 
were kept intact in the transfer. In 
theory, the reorganization should have 
involved a similar segmentation of an- 
other division, but in-group loyalty 
and compromises made in the defini- 
tion of functions allowed the entire 
division to be included in the develop- 
ment group. When a supervisor trans- 
ferred to another division, many - of 
his subordinates accompanied him. 
The branch heads, though interested, 
did not all take strong positions in 
the dispute, and many tried to keep 
their personnel out of the struggle. 
One branch head told us, “I held a 
meeting in my branch and explained 
the reorganization as well as I could. 
I suggested that they talk to anyone 
they like about it, and decide what 
they wanted to do. Then when I had 
another meeting some weeks later, 
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none of them had decided. They asked 
me what I wanted them to do, while 
I had tried to get them to decide for 
themselves.” 


The third category of issues is that 
of personal relationships. Many peo- 
ple‘ found in the a but not 
in their work groups, former school- 
mates, neighbors, bridge partners, car- 
pool members, fellow members of 
clubs, sportsmen, etc. By their par- 
ticipation in these groups some people 
were influenced in their choice of as- 
signment. Our analysis of observa- 
tional records, interviews, and sociome- 
tric responses shows that this par- 
ticipation was sometimes a decisive 
factor. 


Hence, each person was influenced 
by his attitude toward the goals of the 
organization, by his group loyalties, 
and by his personal relationships. 
Some persons had little difficulty in 
deciding which group they preferred. 
For others, their affiliations resulted in 
conflict. Their final decision was 
based upon the superior strength of 
certainties. For example, one section 
head preferred research work and had 
ties with others in research, but joined 
development because of the pressure 
applied by higher management and 
because of his friendship with a 
branch head in the development 
group. 

The factional split was based upon 
clash of attitudes and beliefs of dif- 
ferent kinds. Some of the attitudes 
and beliefs were probably acquired in 
the professional schools. Still others 
developed from the separate interests 
of the five original divisions. While 
diverse attitudes about the purpose of 
the or;:anization, or of parts of it, 
could «xist as long as the parts re- 
mained somewhat independent, the 
need for a unified organization 
brought these differences into conflict. 
In the course of the conflict, new lead- 
ers, who were not loyal to the “old 
guard” or to the old way of doing 
things, could succeed. If there had 
been in the department a general will- 
ingness to accept the new goals and 


modify behavior accordingly, the 
structural changes might have been un- 
necessary. Authority could have been 
more 4 distributed among the 
former leaders. In addition to the de- 
sired effect of bringing about greater 
coordination, a job first attempted by 
the project managers, the reorganiza- 
tion had the further effect of making 
many individuals so uncomfortable in 
their new positions that they left. 
Some persons who incr their 
status as a result of the change left 
within the year to accept positions in 
other organizations which promised 
less strain and conflict. 


CONCLUSION 


The process of change in this la- 
boratory has been shown in three 
phases: (a) From 1946 to 1952 the 
department was a relatively stable 
group in which divergent goals and 
activities were pursued. ; 

(b) The imposition, from outside, 
of new demands on the organization 
required the modification of organiza- 
tional goals and the increased coor- 
dination of activities. At first, minor 
changes were made. However, the 
modification of goals and the rising 
importance of different functions and 
activities threatened the power and 
independence of older groups. These 
changes were resisted by the older 
groups for a variety of reasons. 

(c) A structural reorganization, 
proposed as a more efficient way of 
achieving the new goals, resulted in 
greatly increased power for one fac- 
tion, and the resignation of some for- 
mer leaders. 

The differences of goals within the 
organization were of minor impott- 
ance while the subgroups were rela- 
tively autonomous. But as the organ- 
izational requirements changed, these 
differences became the basis of sharp- 
ly conflicting factions. A faction com- 
posed of leaders of former service 
groups rose to power. This faction, in 
agreement with external authority, be- 
came strong enough to promote a 
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structural reorganization and thereby 
further increase its power. The “old 
guard” group had to change their ac- 
tivities to some extent. But their 
greatest loss, and the one to which 
they objected most, was their loss in 
power and independence. Thus their 
professional interests were combined 
with their feelings about the organiza- 
tion and their positions in it. 

The official explanation for the re- 
organization was that it would better 
meet the current goals. This explana- 
tion was accepted by the station and 
by the naval bureau. But an analysis 
of events and attitudes within the or- 
ganization suggests that the modifica- 
tion of goals and need for coordina- 
tion were conditions which brought 
the underlying differences into conflict. 


The factions, rather than the policy, 
appeared to produce the organi- 
zational change. 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS IN COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
JAPANESE STUDENTS AND AMERICANS 


JOHN W. BENNETT anp ROBERT K. McKNIGHT 
Department of Sociology and Anthropolgy, The Ohio State University 


Just as in the course of the history 
of a society there develop common 
understandings and practices which 
structure social interaction within the 
group, so in the historical sequence of 
interaction between nations there de- 
velop culturally founded interpreta- 
tions of the events of international 
history. We find that in any given 
society there are generally accepted in- 
terpretations of specific historical con- 
tacts which have occurred between it 
and other national groups; that there 
are common evaluations of the status 
and national character of other cul- 
tures; and that there are common un- 
derstandings (in terms, for instance, 
of “social distance” ratings) about the 
appropriate kinds or patterns of inter- 
action between its members and those 
of other social groups. 

The individual moving to a new 
cultural situation is usually under 
pressure not only to learn the differ- 
ent understandings and practices 
which relate to social relations in the 


group, but also to test and perhaps 
adjust his images and interpretations 
of historical contacts between his own 
and his host’s nation. He must also 
evaluate the national character of the 
host group, and concretize his under- 
standings of the appropriate social 
posture among members of the host 
culture. Since most needs of the in- 
coming individual are to be met 
through the medium of social rela- 
tions, the intricacies of this learning 
and adjustment process constitute one 
of the major problems in the field of 
cross-cultural education as well as in 
many other aspects of intercultural re- 
lations. The situation described in 
this paper concerns materials related 
to these practical and theoretical 
interests. 

Americans and perceptive Japanese 
alike have observed that Japanese and 
Americans ‘do not mix well’; that 
“Japanese are so shy”; that “it takes 
longer for a Japanese to open up than 
any other nationality”; or that “Amer- 
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icans, while companionable, make no 
effort to enter into deep friendships.” 
All such glimpses of the situation con- 
tain an element of stereotypy. How- 
ever, intensive observation and re- 
search has shown that Japanese visit- 
ing the United States, have, as a 
group, been more reserved among 
Americans than the students of other 
nationalities for whom data have been 
available. * Social interaction with 
Americans becomes, for ibly a ma- 
jority of Japanese, a key problem of 
experience during their American so- 
journ. 





* This study was one of four sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council and 
directed by Drs. M. Brewster Smith and 
Cora duBois, as part of ‘oa of re- 
search in “cross-cultural education.” The 
four projects investigated the effect of na- 
tional-cultural variables on overseas student 
experiences by studying persons in the 
United States, during the sojourn, and in 
their own countries, after returning home. 
The studies were exploratory, and were de- 
signed to take advantage of a variety of 
methods and approaches, in order to pro- 
vide hypotheses and techniques to be used 
in the second, more focused stage of re- 
search. The materials reported on in this 
paper are a small part of a large quantity 
of data. We have chosen to present the 
data on interaction in a descriptive fashion 
in order to provide a glimpse of its impli- 
cations and scope. A more intensive treat- 
ment will be found in a forthcoming book, 
Japanese Educated in America: A Study of 
Intercultural Adjustment and Social Change, 
by John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, and 
Robert K. McKnight. 
oan we in ee oaine of 

paper, and for guidance and sugges- 
tions in the collection of the information 
that preceded it, the authors wish to ac- 
knowledge the services of Prof. Michio 
Nagai, of Kyoto University, Profs. Iwao 
Ishino and Melvin Seeman, of Ohio State 
University, and Herbert Passin, our re- 
search collaborator. Personality materials 
were analyzed by Robert Jones, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The interpretive con- 
cepts used throughout, such as cue and 
norm, derived from a variety of sources, 
but we specifically wish to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to a paper by Jurgen 
Ruesch, “Social Techniques, Social Status, 
and Social Change in Illness”. (7) See 
also E. T. Hall’s comments on the “an- 


thropology of manners.” (4) Michio Na- 
gai’s article (8) offers a brief general 
statement of the problem di in a 


form accessible to the Japanese reading 
public. 


In this paper we shall describe a 
model for social interaction between 
—-> and American persons which 
is d on differences in cultural pat- 
terns of social behavior as well as 
historically rooted ions that are 
brought to the situation by the inter- 
eo As with social norms, 
a of this type has some general 
descriptive utility, but does not ac- 
count for variations in actual social 
behavior noted among Japanese stu- 
dents in America. Therefore, the sec- 
ond section of this will explore, 
through constru profile types, cer- 
tain of these variations. 


A CULTURAL MODEL OF 
INTERACTION 


Japanese and American Rules of In- 
terpersonal Behavior. An understand- 
ing of the behaviors that emerge in 
the interaction of Japanese and Amer- 
icans requires, first, a description of 
the cultural norms or rules which gov- 
ern the behavior of both parties in so- 
cial situations. As is well known, 
norms of this kind vary by situation, 
social group or category, and time. 
The code to be described here for the 
Japanese is rooted in the standards of 

avior of the feudal society antedat- 
ing the “opening” of Japan in the 
19th century (9,14), but these stan- 
dards were developed by the samurai 
and nobility, and were not al- 
ways followed by other classes.* In 
the contemporary period a broadly 
similar situation holds: persons social- 
ized in upper and middle socio-eco- 
nomic groups tend to adhere to this 
set of norms; others do not, or only in 





* For example, Stuart Kerby (6) has 
noted that Japanese literature of this and 
later periods ibes many situations and 
actions that do not conform to the ex- 
pected, or codified, social norms of the 
time. In recent years, T. Kawashima (5) 
has surveyed rural R py Hy in Japan, 
usually those deemed to be the most tra- 
ditional, and, contrary even to his - 
tions, found that the “rigid code” of obli- 
gations and hierarchy was less pervasive 
and determinative than has been common- 
ly supposed among students of the society. 
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part. Since the subjects of the re- 
search were from upper and middle 
class groups, it is meaningful to in- 
terpret their social behavior in the 
context of this “feudal” norm sys- 
tem—at least for the generalized pur- 
of this section of the paper. 

The distinctive characteristics of 
Japanese inte: norms are rea- 
sonably well known through the writ- 
ings of Ruth Benedict (2, esp. chs. 3- 
5)* and other Western scholars and 
anthropologists. These rules have 
stressed an orderly hierarchy and a 
status-consciousness to the extent that 
it is important for the Japanese in- 
dividual to know, or to ascertain, the 
icular status and prestige of the 
individual or group with which he 
interacts before appropriate behavior 
can be manifested. This stress has 
led to a well-defined social order in 
which each individual constantly par- 
ticipates in standardized primary re- 
lationships with a few immediate 
superiors and a small group of subor- 
dinates: elders over youth; teachers 
over pupils; fathers over sons; men 
over women; bosses over employees; 
and so on. Proper modes of social 


etiquette are prescribed for hierarchi- 
cal status relationships (e.g. the 
Japanese legal family code; 15) 


and various articulate sanctions like 
on, giri, and others are enjoined to 
preserve the reciprocal obligations be- 
tween superior and inferior. 

A hierarchical system of social re- 
lations also requires institutionalized 
outlets in the event that status rela- 
tionships, for one reason or another, 
may be unclear or in the process of 
development. This need was particu- 
larly clear when Japan entered indus- 
trialization and when opportunities 
for individual enterprise and status 


* Benedict's classic account needs exten- 
sion and some correction at several points, 
but since the best detailed studies of her 
scheme are in Japanese, we shall not cite 
references. However, see Stoetzel (16) for 
a valuable treatment of the related prob- 
lem of values among pone Japanese 
youth. T. Raucat’s well-known novel (12) 
offers a brilliant comic analysis of prewar 
Japanese int norms. 
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mobility multiplied. Entering the 
modern world with interpersonal 
norms adjusted to concrete situations, 
the Japanese found it necessary to ad- 
just to or escape from new, ambigu- 
ous situations. The most common 
type of avoidance behavior found in 
modern Japanese social relations is 
an adaptation of an old idea in the 
new setting, namely, the Japanese con- 
cept of enryo, or “behavioral-emo- 
tional reserve.” Originally descri 
tive of the proper behavior of the 
ordinate to the superordinate individ- 
ual, enryo, in the modern period, de- 
scribes proper behavior for any situa- 
tion in which status positions are un- 
clear: when in doubt, retire from the 
scene and avoid intimate interaction. 

Another important feature of Japa- 
nese interpersonal norms is that an 
orderly, hierarchical, status-conscious 
system tends to result in a perma- 
nence or fixity of personal status. A 
student of a professor is expected to 
be subordinate throughout life, even 
though the student’s professional 
reputation may exceed that of his for- 
mer master. Japanese may thus anti- 
cipate predictive or stable status rela- 
tionships whether they like them or 
not, and can assign relative perma- 
nence to the behavioral cues thrown 
out in social interaction. 


It is obvious that American rules 
of social behavior show  tenden- 
cies opposite to those just summar- 
i ile norms and cues for 
status recognition are available in 
American society, the prevailing ten- 
dency is toward egalitarian responses: 
two persons are | sana may to be equal 
unless proven otherwise. (The Japa- 
nese usually proceeds on the opposite 
premise: when status is vague, he as- 
sumes inequality unless equality can 
be demonstrated.) This egalitarian 
aa og in American inte nal 

vior leads to fluidity and unpre- 
dictability in interaction, and variable 
or less obvious concern for status. Al- 
lowance is made continually for 
changes in status of the interacting 
persons, with a strain toward equaliza- 
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tion if differences appear.* Thus, 
while the Japanese may find it diffi- 
cult to communicate unless status dif- 
ferences are clear, the American may 
cite status difference as a source of 
interpersonal tension and poor com- 
munication. 


Emotional and behavioral reserve 
appears less marked in American so- 
cial behavior. Initially, outward dis- 
play of feelings is encouraged; re- 
serve may develop after status differ- 
ences are recognized. Again, the 
Japanese ae on the opposite 
principle; behavioral freedom becomes 
a potentiality after statuses are clearly 
defined. 


With this information, it is pos- 
sible to predict loosely that when a 
Japanese interacts with an American, 
misunderstandings might arise which 
would create mutual difficulty in com- 
munication and role-taking. Japanese 
are likely to confront Americans with 
unstated assumptions concerning status, 
while the American is often inclined 
to accept the Japanese person at face 
value: that is, as a person, not as a 
status. In the resulting confusion it 
might be anticipated that the Japa- 
nese will retreat into enryo, since enryo 
or attenuation of communication is 
the recommended behavior toward 
persons of unclear status, and particu- 
larly toward those who might be su- 
periors. The results of the research 
project validated these presumptions 
in considerable detail, although a very 
significant amount of individual and 
situational variation was found, which 
we shall consider later. 

The National Status Image. Mod- 
ernization, bringing an increased po- 
tential of knowledge about other peo- 
ples and nations, has brought as well 
a desire to know where one stands, or 





* This effect is especially clear in the 
studies of small group interaction con- 
ducted in American society. See; for ex- 
ample, the work of Robert F. Bales. (1, esp. 
pp. 157-8) 
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the status of one’s nation relative to 
other nations in technological and 
other areas of development. This de- 
sire to know one’s position and an ac- 
companying tendency to judge other 
nations hierarchically is probably 
found to some degree in any society, 
but may be exaggerated among socie- 
ties that are in the middle ranks in the 
competitive race for modernization 
and particularly in those societies 
which have incorporated in their own 
cultural outlook a strongly hierarchical 
approach to the status of social class 
and person. 


Thus, in societies with a hierarchi- 
cal approach to human relations, there 
occur manifest social techniques which 
are defined as appropriate for inter- 
action with the nationals of countries 
judged to be either higher or lower 
than that of the actor. 


On the other hand, for societies 
that have incorporated egalitarian 
ideals in the approach to man, while 
there may be a tendency to rate na- 
tions hierarchically in power and 
progress, there will be no ready be- 
havioral pattern to follow toward in- 
dividuals of higher or lower societies 
based on a particular status image. Re- 
gardless of national background, indi- 
viduals will be considered as equal 
human beings; at least this is an ideal, 
which may or may not be attained. 
In the past, for example, Western 
peoples have sometimes regarded indi- 
viduals of less advanced cultures as 
sub-human, and therefore not subject 
to egalitarian rules and rights. It is 
apparent, in any event, that judg- 
ments of the hierarchical position of 
another nation may be highly relevant 
for the emerging pattern of social in- 
teraction between members of two na- 
tional groups. 


Thus, before we investigate the so- 


cial behavior of Japanese in America, 
we should examine the particular im- 


age that the Japanese is likely to have 
concerning the status position of the 
American nation and the American 
person. The American image of Japan 
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and the Japanese will be indicated, 
but in less detail. 

Since Japan falls into the classifica- 
tion of a society which has incorpo- 
rated a hierarchical system into its 
view of man, many Japanese quite 
consciously attempt to place each other 
nation in a neat hierarchy above and 
below Japan itself. (2, pp. 43-44, 
53) In judgment about America, 
the tendency toward a superordinate 
status percept is very strong, although 


. qualified and even reversed in cer- 


tain contexts and in certain his- 
torical periods (American art and 
literature have been viewed as of 
questionable merit, for example). The 
historical basis for this generally high- 
status percept may be found princi- 
pally in America’s historic role in the 
“opening” of Japan, in the use of 
America as a model for much of 
Japan’s modernization, and in the 
guiding role of the United States in 
reform and reconstruction during the 
recent occupation. America, though 
not always a country for which Japa- 
nese feel great affection, has come to 
be a symbol of many of Japan’s as- 
pirations, as well as a “tutor” nation 
to attempt to excel and even conquer. 
Therefore, whatever the emotional 
attitude, we have found that many 
Japanese are quite likely to perceive 
America as deserving of respect or at 
least respect-avoidance (enryo), and 
are further inclined to generalize this 
image to the American person.* 


Within tolerable limits of general- 
ity, America may be specified as a so- 
ciety in which egalitarian interpersonal 
relationships are the ideal pattern and, 
in tendency at least, the norm. But in 
America, especially as this country de- 
velops more complex political rela- 
tions with other nations, there also is 
appearing a tendency to rate other na- 
tions on a roughly hierarchical scheme. 
Thus, some European nations in 
spheres of art, literature, and the 





* For comments on the behavior of 
Japanese in countries they did not view as 
superordinate, see Nu (10) and Benda. (3) 
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manufacture of sport cars would be ac- 
claimed by many as superior, and we 
are increasingly concerned about our 
comparative technological position vis- 
a-vis Russia. Similarly, Japan is some- 
times seen by Americans as an “un- 
derdeveloped” or “inferior nation. 
However, this tendency to rate other 
nations hierarchically does not auto- 
matically translate itself into a code 
of behavior for Americans toward the 
peoples of other countries, as is the 
case for many Japanese. It may leave 
the social situation a little confused 
for the American, but in the back- 
ground of thinking for the individual 
American who is relating to any other 
individual may be found the notion 
that he should be treated first as an 
equal. 


The Cultural Model of Interaction. 
When a person from a_ national 
society with hierarchical tendencies 
encounters a person from a national 
society with egalitarian tendencies; 
and, moreover, when the country of 
the latter is generally “high” in the es- 
timation of the first, the following 
idealized paradigm would be approxi- 
mated: 


jay 





> 


This may be termed the “arc of 
status-cue confusion.” In this dia- 
gram, X, the person from a country 
with egalitarian views, behaves toward 
Y, the person from a hierarchically- 
oriented country, as if he occupied the 
same “level,” that is, in egalitarian 
terms. But Y perceives X in a high- 
status position, Xs, “above” X’s im- 
age of his own status in the immedi- 
ate relationship. Since from Y’s point 
of view X does not behave as he 
“ought” to—he behaves as an equal 
rather than as a superior—Y may be 
expected to undergo confusion and 
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disorientation. The confusion can be 
resolved readily only by Y’s assuming 
an equal status with X, or by X’s as- 
suming the position X: assigned to 
him by Y. In either case, the “‘arc’’ is 
closed, or validated. 

Now, if we substituted the words 
“American” for X, and “Japanese” 
for Y, we find that the diagram is 
meaningful as an ideal model for the 
analysis of American-Japanese interac- 
tion patterns. In a great many cases 
the conditions denoted by the diagram 
are actually found: Americans do be- 
have toward Japanese like equals, 
while the Japanese perceive them as, 
and in some cases them to be- 
have like, superiors. In this ideal- 
typical situation, since the Japanese is 
generally not able to respond as an 

ual, and since withdrawal and/or 
distant respect are proper modes of 
behavior both for interaction with su- 
periors and for interaction in situa- 
tions where status is vague of con- 
fused, he simply retires into enryo, 
and communication becomes difficult 
and attenuated. This model helps to 
explain what many educators and for- 
eign student counselors have come to 
understand as “typical” behavior of 
the shy, embarrassed Japanese student 
on the American campus. 


Such historical and cultural factors 
as are contained in this model become 
important when the Japanese engaged 
in the interaction have been social- 
ized in prewar and wartime Japan, 
and have their social origins in certain 
types of families in the middle and 
upper class groups of the society, and 
when the Americans concerned are 
egalitarian in behavior. Evidence for 
a pattern of the kind described by this 
model has been found not only in the 
data of the research project, but also 
in common-sense observations and 
journalistic accounts of Japanese and 
American relations for several gen- 
erations. We therefore shall use the 
model as a meaningful point of de- 
parture for our examination of varia- 
tions in ee behavior among 


Japanese in i 


meri 
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PATTERNS OF JAPANESE INTER- 
PERSONAL BEHAVIOR IN AMERICA 


We may now examine the variant 
patterns of social behavior and adjust- 
ment exhibited by (first) the male 
Japanese subjects of the research proj- 
ect. After the analysis of a large va- 
riety and quantity of data, four vari- 
ables were determined to have major 
predictive and lanatory power 
with res to differences noted in 
social vior.* The details of this 
analysis, and the methods utilized in 
measurement of the subject’s position 
with respect to the variables, will not 
be given in this descriptive paper, but 
will be discussed at length in a forth- 
coming book on the entire study. 
The four variables are as follows: 
(a) the nature of preferred normative 
principles of interpersonal behavior, 
that is, the extent to which a subject 
expressed a preference for Japanese or 
American principles (roughly equiva- 
lent to hie ical vs. egalitarian 
norms, as previously described); (b) 
perceptual tendencies toward maxi- 
mization or minimization of differ- 
ences between self and others, or be- 
tween own culture and other cultural 
patterns, a distinction which has been 
referred to as “‘leveller- er” in 
psychological literature; (c) the na- 
ture of the subject’s needs in the area 
of learning in America: whether he 
desired deep penetration of American 
life and culture or only superficial un- 
derstanding, or whether he desired to 





* The reader will note that the four 
continua do not measure the actual quan- 
tity of interaction eng; in by any indi- 
vidual. This is omitted here for several 
reasons, the principal one being that the 
assessment of quantity was such a complex 
task that no simple, uniform measure could 
be obtained and communicated to the 
reader in a brief paper. It will be noted 
that the problem discussed in this paper is 
not so much one of actual amount of inter- 
action, but rather the personal response to 


the interactional situation, and the way in 
which this helped or impeded actual inter- 
action. However, in spite of the complex- 
ity of the situation, it may be generally 
concluded that the “adjustor” profile in 
most cases accompanied greater amounts of 
interaction of all kinds. 






























explore knowledge of the culture or 
was solely interested in academic 
knowledge; (d) the degree of flexibil- 
ity exhibited by the subject in actual 
behavior with Americans and Japa- 
nese, that is, the extent to which he 
might be able to adopt behavioral pat- 
terns appropriate to the cultural 
situation. 

These four variables might be con- 
ceived as continua, and the positions 
which any subject occupied would thus 
constitute for him a “profile of social 

‘relational behavior.” * It was found 
that the 30 subjects studied with ref- 
erence to social relational behavior 
problems could be grouped into three 
major profiles, diagrammed as fol- 
lows: ** 
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The Adjustor Profile. Stadents 
whose SR behavior fell into this cate- 


gory generally preferred American SR 
principles, bate could adhere to the 
fa ese formal code of interpersonal 
behavior when it was suitable to the 
occasion. They could function, with- 
out important conflict, as “typical 
Japanese” in interaction with other 
Japanese and with Americans. How- 
ever, they were equipped to meet and 
interact with Americans with casual 
freedom, and were willing to accept 
egalitarian cues and react appropriate- 
ly to them, particularly after a rather 
brief exposure to American social life. 
They were at home both in informal 
and formal situations in the American 
community. They could adjust their 





Profiles of SR Behavior 


Variable Named 
Preferences in Social Behavioral 


Distribution of Types on Continuum 


Variable Compliment 














Principles: 

Japanese z i 3 American 
Tendency: 

Leveler Sharpener 
Learning Needs: \ alli 

Superficial \ Deep 
Index of Flexibility: | 

Rigid 2 1 Flexible 





1. Adjustor profile 
2. Constrictor profile 
3. Receptor profile 


We may now translate the dia- 
grammed profiles into verbal descrip- 
tion, adding details from interview 
and observational data. 


* It should be mentioned that the length 

sojourn and knowledge of the language, 
especially speaking ability, were also im- 
portant factors in adjustment. Some com- 
ment on the former will be provided in a 
later section of the paper. With respect to 
language, it may be said that Japanese with 
superior skill in English conversation are 
predisposed to greater social success; how- 
ever, language is not an independent factor. 
Its effect upon social interaction is always 
modified by the individual's image of his 
own language ability, his confidence, and 
the importance of verbal communication to 
his adjustmental problems. 


_ ** The names given to the profile types 
in this paper differ from those in 
other related publications. 














behavior quickly to situational de- 
mands, ~a showed a high degree of 
what one observer called “instinctive 
sensitivity” to cue-pattern differences. 

Such subjects succeeded in manag- 
ing the triangular status-cue situation 
most efficiently of all subjects studied. 
The pattern of confusion, while a 
problem for nearly all Japanese, cre- 
ated few anxieties for the adjustors 
after about one month in the United 
States. Their involvement with 
America in the ideological sense was 
low; their needs for etrating 
American life and culture in order to 
satisfy intellectual or self-definitional 
needs were weak. Consequently, they 
found less difficulty than did other 
Japanese (certain personality variables, 
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not discussed here, being equal) in in- 
teracting in an intimate and cordial 
fashion with Americans. The “ad- 
justors,” as perceptual “sharpeners,” 
were aware of differences een 
Japanese and American social rela- 
tional patterns. Their perception of 
these differences seemed to assist them 
in making an adjustment to, or con- 
forming to, the different cues which 
accompanied Japanese and American 
social behavior. They were not, on 
the whole, inclined to make evalua- 
tive judgments about the differences 
they perceived, but rather made use of 
these differences in achieving their va- 
rious goals.* The “adjustors” could 
accept, with greater ease, American as- 
sociates or — as people, or 
as fellow-moderns or fellow-profes- 
sionals; thus, in a relatively short time 
they were able to close the “arc o 
status-cue confusion,” assuming it ex- 
isted for them at the beginning. 

In the cases studied, subjects whose 
SR behavior fell close to this profile 
were generally derived from prestige- 
ful Westernized families in highly- 
educated circles—families identified 
with Japan as a nation and state, but 
eclectic and flexible, or sophisticated 
with respect to cultural identifications. 
These students accepted social change 
without attempting to shape Japa- 
nese society to Japanese or any other 
set of pronounced ideals; they were 
aware of the Western direction of 
Japan’s institutions and were willing 
to ride the wave, making peace with 
all factions if necessary. They per- 


ceived themselves as participating pro- 


fessionals in a modern setting, but 
were nevertheless committed to a 
Japanese national identity. With this 
type of background, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that they experienced rela- 
tively little difficulty in social relations 
with Americans; America was not 
generally a major symbol of status and 
aspiration. 


* For a more detailed portrait of the 
personality and behavior of this ‘‘adjus- 
tor’ type, see Rychlak, Mussen, and Ben- 
nett. (13) 


There was also a tendency among 
the “adjustors” to have chosen pro- 
fessions and fields such as the natural 
sciences, engineering, banking, law, 
and other highly institutionalized dis- 
ciplines with a distinctively non-cul- 
ture-bound character (in contrast to 
the humanities and the social sci- 
ences). We do not wish to stress this 
correlation because of the small num- 
ber of cases. However, among those 
studied in Japan, after return from 
the American sojourn, this tendency 
was also noted, suggesting that those 
most capable of intercultural adjust- 
ment in some countries are not the 
ideologically concerned individuals, 
but rather the professionally identified. 


The Constrictor Profile. Students 
who conformed to this SR profile 
showed a marked preference for, and 
tended to react spontaneously in terms 
of, Japanese formal principles of in- 
terpersonal relations. They derived 
from a Japanese social background in 
which traditional values are taught to 
the child in a rigorous fashion. Stu- 
dents of this type were not attracted 
by, and even resisted, Western cul- 
tural values, in particular those cen- 
tering upon egalitarian interpersonal 
relations. They felt their role in Japa- 
nese society to be that of the guardian 
of the old order, and sought to con- 
trol “radical” tendencies or extreme 
Westernization. They perceived Amer- 
ica in stereotypic terms: when approv- 
ing, as a powerful, high-status nation 
with a growing aristocracy of wealth 
and power; when disapproving, as a 
disorderly, laissez-faire society. In 
the contemporary period, the net 
direction seems to be more approving 
than the opposite. Their needs to 
learn about America were superficial 
in the sense that they appeared to 
gg only what they knew already. 

ey could be described as neither 

~ perceptive nor inquiring. That is, they 
were perceptual ‘“‘levellers.” They 
were certainly aware of gross or stere- 
-— differences between Japanese 
and American culture, but their com- 
prehension of these differences was 
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not sophisticated. In many cases, 
where there was pronounced approval 
of America as a nation, they tended 
to minimize cultural differences and 
to emphasize the similarities which 
they could find between the societies. 
In fact, for some this “levelling” be- 
came the dominant perceptual ten- 
dency; that is, they saw Japanese and 
American culture as alike, but in Japa- 
nese terms. For example, many “‘con- 
strictors,” in their approving mood, 
seemed to be more aware of hierarchi- 
cal tendencies, which they favored, 
than equalitarian patterns in American 
society. 

The SR behavior of such subjects 
was on the formal side; they avoided 
informal situations, close friendships, 
and casual recreational experiences 
with Americans. When they did ap- 
pear at informal gatherings, it was on 
their own terms, as a representative 
of Japanese culture. They behaved 
“correctly” with American superiors, 
taking advantage of the formal, hier- 
archical mode in American social re- 
lations where it existed. Little com- 
munication other than that of a social- 
ritualistic or technological sort existed 
between these “constrictor” Japanese 
and the majority of Americans with 
whom they interacted. 

By strategic avoidance of many 
types of social situations in the United 
States, the student with a “constrictor” 
profile reduced the potential confusion 
and frustration in the triangular mo- 
del of interaction. The “constrictor” 
freely accepted, or sought out, only 
two roles in America, the subordinate 
and deferent student-guest role, and 
the role of cultural ambassador from 
Japan. Thus, a student of this ty 
may be said to “know his status” rela- 
tive to professional superiors, profes- 
sors, and older persons in general, and 
therefore feels little anxiety; that is, 
he accepts, in large measure, the “arc 
of status-cue confusion,” and con- 
structs his SR behavior accordingly. 
As “cultural ambassadors,” persons of 
this type give lectures to church 
groups and university organizations, 
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and in such situations the status posi- 
tions would be clear: the Japanese is 
remote, detached from partici- 
ation with the audience, and there- 
ore might even find secret satisfac- 
tion in perceiving himself as “su- 

tior” in his role of — on 
apan. If a — attempted in- 
timacy and informality, the “‘constric- 
tor” might smile politely, agree with 
everything said, and remain secure in 
his deferent enryo behavior. 


The Receptor Profile. Students 
whose SR behavior fell along this 
profile rejected the Japanese code of 
interpersonal behavior as feudal, re- 
actionary, and embarrasing to a mod- 
ernized ple. They were, corre- 
spondingly, receptive toward Ameri- 
can culture and social patterns, and 
particularly American egalitarian styles 
of interaction. (They often, inciden- 
tally, were critical of other aspects of 
American culture, e.g., materialism.) 
Their interest lay in learning Ameri- 
can interaction patterns so that they 
might achieve their ideological and 
identificational goals, and also so that 
they might assist in the moderniza- 
tion of their own society. This meant 
that their needs for communication 
and learning were extensive and deep. 
In particular, they desired informal 
and intense relations with intellectual 
Americans, and extensive participation 
in many varieties of American social 
situations. In contrast to the ‘‘con- 
strictors,” the ‘receptors’ were per- 
ceptual Macy is rather an 
“levellers.” at is, they were not 
only perceptually aware of differences 
between American and Japanese cul- 
ture, but were introspectively aware 
of their own behavior insofar as they 
perceived it as conforming to Japa- 
nese principles rather than American. 
In general, they were inclined to make 
sharp distinctions between people on 
the grounds of ideology, behavior, 
and social status. But unlike the ‘‘ad- 
justors,” who modified their behavior 
to suit the difference perceived, the 
“receptors” found this difficult to do. 
They experienced difficulty in adopt- 
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ing American forms of social be- 
havior, and manifested a “purist” ten- 
dency, refusing to interact with people 
they found ideologically or behavior- 
ally distasteful. 

The social origins of subjects of 
this 9 ee’ found to be rather di- 
erse, but with some tendency for a 
larger number to be derived from con- 
servative families. Regardless of fam- 
ily culture, most of the “receptor” stu- 
dents displayed an attitude of rejec- 
tion of the family, and particularly 
the father. This is a gesture of no 
small significance in view of the male 
dominance pattern in Japanese family 
life. All the “receptor” subjects 
viewed themselves as members of an 
intellectual avant garde, an ideologi- 
cally “modern” segment of Japanese 
society, in ag contrast to Ds “ad- 
justor” profile, composed of persons 
who ie matessiny fa. technological 
terms or in terms of pragmatic ad- 
justments to an international urban 
world. It goes without saying that 


these students interacted only infre- 
uently with Japanese students of the 
“constrictor” type on the American 
campus. 

The problem confronting the “re- 


i 


ceptors” in interpersonal behavior 
with Americans was found to be com- 
plex. While they approved of Ameri- 
cans democratic-egalitarian ‘anata ye 
they found it difficult to behave in a 
manner approximating these ideals, or 
at least to do so to a degree satisfy- 
ing to their own aspirations. Their 
high involvement with and anxiety to 
conform to American patterns, coun- 
teracted by social habits gained during 
socialization in conservative sectors of 
Japanese society, made it difficult for 
them to attain the degree of participa- 
tive intimacy with Americans that 
they desired. In some cases they were 
able to interact as successfully as the 
“adjustor” group, but this amount or 
this casual, recreational type of inter- 
action seldom satisfied them. In cases 
where frustration in social achieve- 
ments led to feelings of personal de- 
feat, the individuals withdrew from 
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close association with Americans and 
followed a pattern of evasive exclu- 
siveness often resembling that of some 
of the “constrictor” subjects “Recep- 
tor” Japanese often discovered that 
conversation on “American” subject 
matter was difficult, and that in the 
community of a large public university 
ag, orga Americans were difficult 
to locate. They were especially un- 
willing to accept the usual role ex- 
pected of them in casual gatherings 
of Americans and foreign students, 
that is, they rejected the role of am- 
bassador or cultural expert from Japan 
and deplored the tendency in such 
gatherings to exchange cultural “‘con- 
versation pieces” or superficial bits of 
information about cultural differences. 
“Receptors” generally interacted more 
successfully at small liberal arts 
schools, or in the large private uni- 
versities, where the social atmosphere 
was more compatible with their social 
techniques and preferences. 


Status-cue confusion was found to 
be present in an acute form for these 
subjects. Identification with Ameri- 
can social ideology led to an idealiza- 
tion of the American as op to 
the Japanese pattern, an attitude which 
often led, even in spite of the per- 
son’s conscious wishes to the contrary, 
to a perception of Americans as high- 
status people. But this tendency mani- 
festly conflicted with the participative 
social goals of the student. The path- 
way did lead in some cases 
frustration and confusion to social 
learning, and the ability to adopt an 
egalitarian role in conformity with 
conscious desires; or more often, into 
withdrawal and emryo, a response 
which could be seen by the student as 
bitter evidence of his failure to live 
up to his own aspirations and be- 
havioral ideals. 

These three profiles are not offered 
as. inclusive of all Japanese who have 
visited or might visit America. There 
is, for example, evidence from past 
and very recent periods pointing to 
Japanese who resemble the “‘receptor” 
profile except that the flexibility in- 
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dex approximates that of the “adjus- 
tor” profile, instead of the “constric- 
tor.” This profile logically would be 
more consistent than the “receptor” 
pattern described above, since the 
ideological and cognitive receptivity 
toward American culture would be 
matched by greater ability to behave or 
to learn to Sion in an “American” 
manner. It may be pointed out that 
the “receptor” profile contains an as- 
pect of cultural alienation, and, since 


_ the grounds for alienation vary per- 


sonally and historically, a profile un- 
qualified by historical conditions is 
less likely to have lasting predictive 
and descriptive utility. On the other 
hand, the type of engagement with 
America represented by the “adjus-. 
tor” and “constrictor” profiles ap- 

to have been much less variable 
in the modern era. 


SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS 


In this typological analysis we have 
held constant, by and large, the be- 
havior of the American in the rela- 
tionship, have not discussed the influ- 
ence of age and sex factors on the in- 
teraction process, have not described 
the social interaction of the Japanese 
female visitor with Americans, and 
have not analyzed the effect of length 
of sojourn on learning and behavioral 
change. Some comment on each of 
these matters may be provided now. 

Sy haw bone: ented as te Gi consi 
case when an American behaves in an 
egalitarian manner there is likely to 
be — and a on the part 
of the Japanese, depending on the par- 
ticular SR 1 rofile aa the ounal of 
social learning already accomplished 
by the student. We have noted also 
that there is some inclination among 
Americans to view Japan as a back- 
ward and inferior nation. Among 
some Americans, often the less in- 
formed and (as viewed by others) the 
more authoritarian or prejudiced, this 
image transfers to Japanese, who be- 
come “inferior” or “subordinate” 
ple. If the American acts as a ‘“‘su- 
perior,” some of the students, in par- 


ticular the “‘constrictors” and the “ad- 
justors,” follow the lead, accepting the 
role of “inferior” willingly or for 
pragmatic reasons. “Receptors” may 
do the same, but their responses are 
difficult to predict in this situation be- 
cause of their greater motivational 
ner and multiple levels of cul- 
tural and self-awareness. The findings 
of the study suggest that Americans 
display considerable heterogeneity in 
their status assignments, rather than 
consistently adopting an egalitarian or 
superior position. The same Ameri- 
can may treat Japanese as ‘‘inferiors” 
in one context and as “superiors” in 
another. In giving advice, the Ameri- 
can may make his nizing and pa- 
ternal role clear; in inviting the stu- 
dent to his home he may act as an 
equal; and in introducing the student 
to colleagues he may “show him off,” 
elevating the student’s status above his 
own. 


Over time this situational variability 
may result in furthering the confu- 
sion and hesitancy in the mind of the 
Japanese. He finds difficulty not only 
with the triangular problem of status, 
but also with the sheer variation in 
American social relational principles 
and situations. Many “constrictors” 
tolerated the variability by a blind ad- 
herence to their perception of Ameri- 
= as status-superiors. “Adjustor” 
students appeared the most receptive 
tu subtle ae provided in American 
social situations, while the “receptor” 
response was again more difficult to 
predict. Among the “receptor” stu- 
dents observed, there were tendencies 
to be favorably impressed by Ameri- 
can egalitarian patterns, and to reject 
American competitiveness. The “re- 
ceptors” were, in their own image, 
“humanitarian” in social ideology and 
needs. They preferred ideals of co- 
operation and equality and were some- 
times confused and disillusioned by 
American social situations where these 

atterns were not apparent. Particu- 

ly those who envisioned in Ameri- 
can society a model for their own be- 
havior tended toward inflexibility and 
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withdrawal from the reality and vari- 
ability of actual American social be- 
havior. However, among students 
other than the actual research subjects, 
evidence exists that in recent years 
many visitors resembling the “recep- 
tors” in other respects are quite flex- 
ible and are more tolerant of varia- 
tions from their ideal image of Amer- 
ican social life.* 


The lack of explicit age-status cri- 
teria in America provided further con- 
fusion for the students. Dormitories, 
housing both old and young students 
and lacking any formal age differen- 
tiation, were unsettling to Japanese ac- 
customed to more segregation by age 
and social status. Informality be- 
tween younger professionals and their 
elders—the use of first names, for ex- 
ample—was for a time perceived as 
rude and peculiar. The age-status fac- 
tor was also important because the 
Japanese often experienced difficulty 
in judging the age of American asso- 
ciates. For some of them, all peer 
Americans looked older in the initial 
months of their stay, and communica- 
tive social interaction was doubly diffi- 
cult or confusing for this reason. 


When interacting with American 
women, the male students could ex- 
pre the following cue confusion: 

y Japanese norms women are subor- 
dinate to men, but, in terms of the 
national status-image of Americans, all 


* Recently Japanese of junior college 
age have begun attending American uni- 
versities; Americans encountering them 
have remarked upon their outgoingness and 
lack of reticence. Similar behavior was 
noted among young Japanese middle-class 
ruralites brought to the United States by 
the International Farm Youth Exchange 
Program (4-H Clubs) and studied in 
America by Masataka Sugi and the authors 
of this paper. In both instances, these 
represent Japanese youth socialized in the 
liberal atmosphere of the occupation, when 
“"democrashii’ became a fad in parent- 
child relations among certain classes of the 
population. (16) These youth seem less 
accustomed to viewing the U.S. as a he 
rior” nation; rather, the image is that of a 
friend of Japan. If Japan backtracks ideo- 
logically on liberal behavior in later years, 
these young peop!e may become severely 
alienated. 
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Americans are superordinate. For 
many, the solution to the paradox 
was avoidance of interaction with 
American girls. Moreover, the Japa- 
nese man, familiar with a more retir- 
ing and quiet female type, often 
found the American female too for- 
ward. As one put it, American women 
were “fearsome.” Generally speak- 
ing, “constrictors” avoided informal 
contacts with American girls. Many 
of the “receptors” experimented so- 
cially with American girls as part 
of their exploration of American so- 
cial patterns. Only students with 


marked “adjustor” profiles succeeded 
in associating with American girls in 
conformity with the American pattern 
of dating. 


The number of women students ob- 
served in the study was considerably 
less than that of men. However, 
among those observed there appeared 
to be related profile differences. Older, 
professionally involved women stu- 
dents tended to be constricted; oth- 
ers, generally younger in years, were 
quite adjustive. There were many 
also who conformed to the rebellious 
pattern of the “‘receptors.”” However, 
the entire texture of the adjustment of 
the women students was modified by 
the contrast which exists between the 
role of women in Japan and America. 
Each of them was aware of this dif- 
ference and perhaps for the majority 
the particular adjustment made to 
American society was dominantly in- 
fluenced by it. These brief comments 
about women students will be re- 
stricted largely to the influence of this 
one factor. 

While most of the girls experi- 
enced initial difficulty in accomodat- 
ing to the egalitarian position ac- 
corded women in American society, 
the majority found that life in the 
U.S. lived up to their role expecta- 
tions. Even more important to the 
younger and unattached girl, she often 
found that “Japanese” female behav- 
ior—shy, sweet submissiveness before 
men—had a positive value in Ameri- 
can intersexual relations. While she 
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might introspectively resent her ha- 
“ol Soalncy toward this type of 
behavior, she found American men 
were pleased by it, as a contrast to the 
aggressiveness of American women. 
Thus, while she was treated by the 
male as an “equal,” he was obviously 

leased at being treated like a “male.” 

e fact that over 20,000 American 
soldiers have married Japanese girls 
since 1947 testifies to the extraordin- 
arty character of this international sex- 
_ ual liaison. 

Thus, the younger Japanese woman 
student, provided she is perscnally ex- 
plorative, could find role compatibility 
in American social life. It is inter- 
esting to note, however, that as the 
role of women approaches a more lib- 
eral mode in Japan, the “woman 
rebel” described here is coming to 
America in fewer numbers. In re- 
cent years many women display SR 
profiles even more closely similar to 
those for male students. It is con- 
ceivable that conflicts and retentive 
withdrawals may occur with increas- 
ing frequency, along with adjustive 
responses, as the Japanese woman 
finds participative roles in her own 
society more similar to those of the 
man, and consequently develops simi- 
lar types of engagements with Amer- 
ica and Americans. 


Finally, with respect to length of 
sojourn, in general the longer the 
Japanese student remains in America, 
the more familiar he becomes with the 
fluid and shifting status assignments 
typical of American social behavior. 
Student behavior, in this familiariza- 
tion process, often undergoes consid- 
erable modification, usually with a re- 
sultant blurring of profile or typologi- 
cal differences. In general, both “re- 
ceptors” and “constrictors” tend to 
move toward the “adjustor” pattern, 
displaying, in both cases, a diminution 
of ideological commitments (the for- 
mer with respect to liberal humani- 
tarian ideals, the latter with respect to 
conservative Japanese ideals) and a 
more pragmatic approach to the mat- 
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ters of social life. The “adjustor” 
behavior changed the least among the 
students observed. Apparently once 
the technique of social adjustment is 
learned, once the individual responds 
to the intercultural situation in prag- 
matic terms, change toward a more 
critical, idealistic, or rigid-perceptive 
mode is rare. At least in the case 


of Japanese students, intercultural ad- 
justment seems to imply a certain 
amount of ideological neutrality. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have examined an instance of 
intercultural relations at the intimate 
level of social interaction, and have 
found that quite aside from obvious 
language handicaps, difficulty in social 
communication is frequently experi- 
enced. Difficulties are founded on 
contrasting norms and expectancies in 
the cultures of the two societies, and 
are specifically accentuated by images 
and attitudes based on the historical 
relations of the two countries over the 
past 90 years. However, we have not 
said that it is impossible for Japanese 
and Americans to learn to relate in 
meaningful terms. Rather, it is hoped 
that an understanding of the cue-con- 
fusions, status-images, and cultural 
differences involved may lead to an 
acceleration of just such an outcome. 

Along theoretical lines, it would 
seem that the study of interpersonal 
dimensions of cross-cultural relations 
in the modern world requires deeper 
penetration into cultural and historical 
aspects of the social situation than is 
demanded in comparable studies of in- 
teraction within one society. The so- 
cial scientist, often working with peo- 
ple sharing common understandings 
concerning social relational patterns, is 
usually not required to spell out cul- 
turally varying principles of behavior, 
nor does he ordinarily utilize such 
concepts as national identification, per- 
ception of the meaning of historical 
events, and other situationally specific 
factors utilized here. In sum, it is felt 
by the writers that the study of inter- 
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personal 
tercultural contexts, is more profitably 


conducted with explicit attention to 
concrete and actual situations of mod- 
ern social life. The need is clearly 
indicated for an integration of socio- 
logical and socio- ogical obser- 


vations on the one hand, and anthro- 
pological and historical data on the 
other. 
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THE HOMOSEXUAL COMMUNITY * 


MAURICE LEZNOFF and WILLIAM A. WESTLEY 
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The significance of homosexuality 
in our society has been minimized and 
obscured by the force of social taboo. 
Yet there is evidence that homo- 
sexuals are distributed throughout all 
geographical areas and socio-economic 

*strata.** Furthermore, the subjection 
of homosexuals to legal punishments 
and social condemnation has produced 
a complex structure of concealed so- 
cial lietions which merit sociological 
investigation. The psychological iso- 
lation of the homosexual from society, 
his dependence upon other deviants 
for the satisfaction of sexual needs 
and self-expression, the crystallization 
of social roles and behavior patterns 
within the deviant group, the recipro- 
cal obligations and demands within 
the homosexual community, and their 
significance for the larger society in 


* The authors are indebted to the Cana- 
dian Social Science Research Council and 
to the McGill University Research Fund 
for grants in support of this study. 

** Kinsey reports that 37 per cent of the 
total male population have at least some 
overt homosexual experience to the point 
of orgasm between adolescence and old 
age; 30 4y cent of all males have at least 
incidental homosexual experience or reac- 
tions over at least a three year period be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 55; 25 per cent 
of the male population have more than i 
cidental homosexual i 
for at least three years between the ages of 
16 and 55; 18 per cent of the males have 
at least as much of the homosexual as the 
heterosexual in their histories for at least 
three years between the ages of 16 and 55; 
4 per cent of the white males are exclu- 
sively homosexual throughout their lives, 
after the onset of adolescence. Homosexual 
practices are rted among all occupa- 
tional groups with the percentage for pro- 
fessionals approximately 50 per cent lower 
than those of other groups. Further con- 
firmation of the distribution of homosex- 
uals among all social strata was obtained 
from police files and the testimony of 
homosexuals. 


which they occur, are but a few of 
the areas of theoretical interest to the 
sociologist. 

In this paper we shall confine our 
discussion to the social organization 
of one homosexual community and 
its constituent social groups: their 
function, etiology, and interrelation- 


“Eh 

e report is based upon an inten- 
sive study of 60 homosexuals in a 
large Canadian city. The data con- 
sist of four-hour interviews with 40 
homosexuals and briefer interviews 
with 20 others.* In addition, the 
data include information based on 
the observation of many homosexual 
parties and gatherings in bars and 
restaurants, and a series of 30 letters 
written by one homosexual to another. 


FUNCTIONS OF HOMOSEXUAL 
GROUPS 


The primary function of the homo- | 
sexual group is psychological in that 
it provides a social context within / 
which the homosexual can find ac- 
ceptance as a homosexual and collec- 
tive support for his deviant tendencies. 
Most homosexuals fear detection and 
are often insecure and anxious because 
of this. The following statement 
illustrates this: 

The thought that you are “gay” is al- 

ways with you and you know it’s there 

even when other ey don’t. You also 
think to yourself that certain of your 
mannerisms and your ways of 
sion are liable to give you away. 
means that there is always a certain 
amount of strain. I don’t say that it’s 

a relief to get away from normal peo- 

ple, but there isn’t the liberty that you 


* Access to this homosexual community 
was obtained through a client at a social 
welfare agency. 


res- 
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feel in a gay crowd. When I associate 
with normal people I prefer very small 
groups of them. I don’t like large 
groups and I think I try to avoid them 
when I can. You know, the only time 
when I really forget I'm gay is when 

I'm in a gay crowd. 

To relieve this anxiety the deviant 
seeks collective support and social ac- 
ceptance. Since the homosexual group 
provides the only social context in 
which homosexuality is normal, devi- 
ant practices moral, and homosexual 
responses rewarded, the homosexual 
develops a deep emotional involve- 
ment with his group, tending toward 
a ready ype of its norms and 
dictates, and subjection to its be- 
havior patterns. The regularity with 
which he seeks the company of his 
group is a clear expression of this 
dependency. 


A prohibition against sexual rela-' 


tionships within the group, in a man- 
ner suggestive of the incest taboo, in- 
dicates the extent to which the group 
culture is oriented to this function. 
The quotation which follows is indi- 
cative of this taboo: 


As far as I know, people who hang 
around with each other don't have 
affairs. The people who are friends 
don’t sl with each other. I can't 
tell you why that is, but they just don’t. 
Unless you are married* you have sex 
with strangers mostly. I think if you 
have sex with a friend it will destroy 
the friendship. I think that in the in- 
ner mind we all res high moral 
standards, and none of us want to feel 
low in the eyes of anybody else. It's 
always easier to get along with your 
gay friends if there has been no sex. 
Mind you, you might have sex with 
somebody you just met and then he 
might become your friend. But you 
won't have sex with him any more as 
soon as he joins the same gang you 
hang around with. 

Within these groups the narration 
of sexual experiences and gossip about 
the sexual exploits of others is a 
major form of recreation. The nar- 
ration of sexual experiences functions 
to allocate prestige among the mem- 


* A stable social and sexual relationship 
between two homosexuals is frequently re- 
ferred to as “marriage.” 
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bers because of the high evaluation 
placed upon physical attraction and 
sexual prowess. Yet it creates hos- 
tility and sexual rivalry. The intense 
involvement of homosexuals in the 
results of this sexual competition is 
illustrated in the following statement 
which was overheard in a restaurant: 


Who wouldn’t blow up. That bitch is 
trying to get her * clutches into Richard. 
She can’t leave anybody alone. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if she ended up 
with a knife in back. I don’t mean 
to say I'm threatening her. But she’s 
not going to get away with that stuff 


forever... p aying kneesies under the 


table all night long. I had to get her 
away from Richard That lousy bitch. 

From now on she better keep away 

from me. 

An additional function is the pro- 
vision of a social situation in which 
the members can dramatize their ad- 
herence to homosexual values. Thus, 
the gossip about sex, the adoption and 
exaggeration of feminine behavior, 
and the affectation of speech, repre- 
sent a way of affirming that homo- 
sexuality is frankly accepted and has 
the collectiye support of the group. 
The extreme but not uncommon in- 
stance of this is the homosexual 
institution of the “drag” in which 
the members of the group dress and 
make themselves up as women. A 
good description of a drag is contained 
in the following letter: 


Well, doll, last night was one to re- 
member. Raymond of B. (city) gave me 
a letter of introduction to one of the 
local belles. He "phoned yesterday and 
we arranged to go out in the evening. 
Met at my room and proceeded to the 
Frederick Hotel where I was introduced 
to my new acquaintances. It was decid- 
ed to hold a party afterwards, Chez 
Norman, my new acquaintance, He told 
me were supposed to be discon- 
tinued but we were going ahead in my 
honor. And in drag. One queen about 
45-50 who is a window dresser 
brought some materials of fine nylon 
net, 2 yards wide and ing color 
across the width from yellow to flaming 
orange. There must have been about 
25 yds. Well, he made his entrance 


* The substitution of the female for the 
male pronoun is a common practice within 
homosexual groups. 
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wearing nothing but his shorts and this 
stuff wound around him and proceeded 
to do an exotic dance. Included in the 
costume was a blond wig from one of 
the store mannequins and artificial trop- 
ical fruits. It was something to see. It 
was very ludicrous to begin with and 
much more so when you realize that he 
is by no means graceful and has so 
much hair on him that I am smooth by 
comparison. Throughout the evening 
he kept on making variations of the cos- 
tume—each becoming briefer until he 
was down to nothing. Really! 


Another one, very slim, put on a pair 
of falsies, a turban hat to hide short 
hair, and a dress with a wide flair 
skirt. Other than hair on the chest 
which showed, the effect of feminity 
was sO convincing (even his heels) that 
I promptly lost interest. Actually pro: 
duced a utiful effect — the kind 
of woman I would like if I could. 
Beautiful dancer, and ormed ll 
evening. Later borrowed some of the 
nylon net of the old queen cnd did a 
dance with flowing material and wear- 
ing nothing, but nothing else. 


There were only three of us not in 
drag, including yrs. truly. But when it 
came time to leave (not alone, I might 
add) I couldn't resist flinging about my 
coat a fox fur which happened to be ly- 
ing around. Really, my dear, it was 
quite an affair. : 


These functions reflect the common 
needs and problems which homo- 
sexuals face in hostile society. 


ETIOLOGY: THE EVASION OF 
SOCIAL CONTROLS 


In our society, homosexuality is 
defined both legally and socially as a 
criminal and depraved practice and the 
homosexual is threatened by powerful 
legal and social sanctions such as im- 
prisonment, physical violence (1), 
social and occupational ostracism, and 
ridicule. Therefore, all homosexuals 
face the problem of evading social con- 
trols. 
dominant ways. 

Some pass for heterosexuals on the 
job and in most of their social rela- 
tionships. They mix regularly with 
heterosexuals for business, entertain- 


They do this in two pre-/ 


| 


avoid situations a icl 
recognized as homosexual for they 
fear_thai wi i 
career_and expose them to—sanctions, 
This is illustrated in the following 
statement of a lawyer: 





I know a few reat who don’t care. 
They are really pitiful. They are either 
people who are in very insignificant 
= or they are in good positions 
ut are independent. I know of one 
who is in the retail business. He 
doesn’t care. A lot of the artists don't 
care. For that reason I have never cul- 
tivated the friendship of artists. I just 
don’t get along with anybody who 
doesn’t care. That’s why I really can’t 
=~ you information about those who 
lon’t. It’s just that I can’t afford to get 
to know them very well, and I try to 
avoid them. Sometimes personal friends 
become this way. Then there is a mu- 
tual rejection of the friendship. From 
my point of view I am just no longer 
interested when they adopt that kind 
of attitude. From their point of view 
it means completely living outside of 
society and they are no longer inter- 
ested in people who they consider 
hypocrites. 


Others openly admit and practice \ 
homosexualtiy. They usually work | 
in occupations where the homosexual 
is tolerated, withdraw from uncom- 
promising heterosexual groups, and 
confine most of their social life to 
homosexual circles. This attitude is 
expressed in the following statement 
by a hairdresser: 


Rosenstein can go to hell as far as I 
care. She works you to the bone if she 
can get away with it. She told me I 
run around the place like a regular 
pansy. So I told her I am a pansy and 
if she doesn’t like it she can get some- 
body else to do her dirty work for 
her. I knew she wouldn't fire me. All 
the ladies ask for me and I don’t have 
to pretend to nobody, 


While the problem of evasion is 
common to all homosexuals, the 
mechanisms of evasion present various 
alternatives. Most homosexuals fin 
themselves compelled to conform out- 
wardly to societal demands. They are 
conscious of their social position with- 
in society and seek such satisfactions 


ment, and other social activities. They as occupational mobility and prestige. 
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They endeavor to retain intimate asso- 
ciations within the heterosexual com- 
munity, and fear recognition as a 
status threat. Such homosexuals rely 
upon secrecy and the concealment of 
their deviant practices. They will 
therefore be referred to as “secret” 
homosexuals. A minority retreats from 
the demands of society and renounce 
societal goals. Such individuals will 
be referred to as “overt” homosexuals. 
The mode of adaption is largely 
dependent upon the extent to which 
identification as a homosexual is a 
status threat. While economic status 
cannot be equated with social status, 
the individual's position within the 
work world represents the most signi- 
ficant single factor in the prestige 
scale. Therefore, the extent to which 
homosexuality is tolerated in various 
occupations determines to a great ex- 
tent the mode of evasion chosen by 
the homosexual. Thus, there are many 
occupations, of which the professions 
are an obvious example, where homo- 
sexuals are not tolerated. In other 
areas, the particular occupation may 
have traditionally accepted homo- 
sexual linkages in the popular image 
or be of such low rank as to permit 
homosexuals to function on the job. 
The artist, the interior decorator, and 
the hardresser exemplify the former 
type; such positions as counter man or 
bell-hop, the latter. Thus we find a 
rough relationship between form of 
evasion and occupation. The overt 
homosexual tends to fit into an oc- 
cupation of low status rank; the 
secret homosexual into an occupation 
with a relatively high status rank. The 
relationship is shown in Table 1. 


DIsTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE 
SECRET AND OVERT GROUPS 


The chief distinctions 
homosexual groups correspond to the 
differences in the general modes of 
evading social controls which homo- 
sexuals have developed. Thus, secret 
and overt homosexuals form distinctive 
groups. 


between 
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TABLE 1 


OccUPATION OF 40 SECRET AND 
Overt HoMoseExua.s * 





Occupation* Secret** Overt Total 
Professional & 


Managerial 
Clerical & Sales 
Craftsmen 
Operatives 
Service 
Artists 


0 
4 


1 
9 
2 
1 
0 
0 


13 
13 
3 
2 
6 
3 
40 


Totals 25 


* Except for artists the categories and 
ranking are those established by the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. (2) Ar- 
tists have been listed as a separate cate- 
gory because they often represent a group 
which is apart from the status structure 
of the community. 

** The secret homosexuals gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for concealment: (a) de- 
sire to avoid social ridicule — 22 <ases; 
(b) fear of dismissal from the job, or 
where self-employed, inability to get clients 
— 20 cases; (c) a desire to protect others 
such as family or friends — 18 cases. 


The distinctions between these 
groups are maintained by the secret 
homosexuals who fear identification 
and refuse to associate with overt 
homosexuals. This statement by a 
secret homosexual is illustrative: 





If someone who is gay wanted to be 
spiteful they could say something in 
the wrong ; poe Nobody who cared 
about himself would say ing. The 
— is that - don’t — make 
it a rule to avoid anybody who is per- 
fectly open about himself. It’s easy 
not to become friendly with those peo- 
ple but it’s hard to avoid them entirely. 
You certainly don’t want to snub them 
because that might make them anta- 
ny wl You — Sa soy or 
see at social gatherings. But you 
do meet them at bars and that’s where 
you can be introduced to them. If they 
remember you and continue to say hello 
to you on street, you have to 


acknowledge or might feel 
pon | them. 


that you are trying to 
| As a result of this social distance a 
certain amount of reciprocal hostility 
| has developed between the members 
| of secret and overt groups. This hos- 
tility helps maintain the social dis- 
tance and distinctions between these 
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groups. This is demonstrated in the 
following statements by an overt and 
a secret homosexual respectively: 


are some people who I don't 

like and I wish these people didn’t 
1 a ; “4% ell a 4 
people lion’t know too well: people 
who are obvious or what I uncheritebly 
call the riff-raff. I have always at- 
tempted to avoid them and I avoid them 
now. It is inevitable that you bump 
into a lot of people you would rather 
not know. Homosexuals are very demo- 
cratic people. To achieve their own 
ends they overlook a lot wouldn't 
overlook in other ds. People are 

bound to each other like a link of a 

chain. You try to avoid being a link in 

this chain by carefully choosing. 

This poses serious problems for the 
homosexual who is socially mobile. 
He is forced to change his primary 
group affiliations within the homo- 
sexual community. 

The following statement by the 
manager of an appliance shop shows 
how the homosexual tends to change 
his orientation from “overt” to 
“secret” as he becomes upwardly 
mobile. 


My promotions have made 

conscious of the gang I hang around 
with. You see, for the first time in my 
life I have a job that I would really 
like to keep and where I can have a 
Pp secure future. I realize that if 
word were ~4 around that I am gay 
I would p ly lose my job. I don’t 
see why that should be, because I know 


* The Burning Flame refers to a bar 
which tended to draw its clientele from 
—_ the a, ej was 
owledged gathering place of overt 
homosexuals. 


that I'm the same person gay or not. 
But still that’s the way it works. I don’t 
want to hang around with Robert * 
any more or any of the people who are 
like Robert. I don’t mind seeing them 
once in a while at somebody's house, 
but I won't be seen with them on the 
street any more. 


Both types of groups were identi- 
fied and observed in the course of this 
research. Each group consisted of 
fourteen members. The descriptions 
which follow are based on the study 
of these groups. 


Secret Groups 

The secret homosexuals form 
groups which consist of a loose amal- 
gamation of small cliques. Interaction 
within the cliques is frequent, with 
members meeting at each other's 
homes and in bars and restaurants. 
The clique’s structure is a product of 
the diverse interests and occupations 
and of the desire to limit homosexual 
contacts which characterize secret 
homosexuals. The clique unites its 
several members in common special- 
ized interests apart from the larger 


Broup. 

e following chart shows the 
clique structure and occupational com- 
position of a secret homosexual group. 





Clique A. 

Lawyer 

Personnel Manager 
University student 
Economist 


Clique B. 
Clerk-bookkeeper 
Auditing clerk 
Assistant Office Man- 


ager 
University student 
Clique C. 
Stenographer 
Store Manager 
of 


Statistical Dept. 


Clique D. 
Accountant 
Interior Decorator 





A secret homosexual group is gen- 
erally characterized by: (a) informal 
standards of admission; (b) discre- 
tion in the manner in which homo- 
sexuality is practiced; (c) an attempt 
at concealment; (d) partial rather 

* Robert is the leader of an overt group 

ember 


of which the respondent was a m 
at the time he was contacted. 
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than complete involvement in the 
homosexual world. 


Overt Groups 


Overt homosexuals gather in cohe- 
sive social groups which become the 
dominant focus of their lives. These 
groups are openly homosexual in 
character. The members make little 
effort to conceal their deviation, spend 
almost all their free time with the 
group, and tend to regard their other 
activities as peripheral. 

These groups generally draw their 
members from persons of low socio- 
economic status who have jobs where 
concealment is not a prerequisite. Ta- 
ble 2 presents the occupational com- 
position of the overt group identified 
in this study. 


TABLE 2 


OccUPATIONAL COMPOSITION OF 
AN OverRT HoMosExuaL GRouP 





Occupation 
Manager of appliance shop * 
School teacher 
Hospital attendant 
Hairdresser 

Sales clerk 
Foundry worker 
Baker 

Salesman 

Waiter 

Cashier 


Total 14 


* This individual had just been pro- 
moted and was beginning to leave the 
group. Both he and the school teacher 
retained for a time their affiliation with an 
overt group while at the same time con- 
cealing their homosexuality at work. 


Frequency 


ee eee Ne ee 





The members of the group met 
daily either at a bar, a restaurant, or 
at the house of the acknowledged 
leader or “queen.” * They spent their 
time in endless gossip about the 
sexual affairs of the members or other 


* Our data with respect to the preva- _ 


lence of this role are incomplete. How- 
ever, homosexuals regularly refer to the 
queens of other cities, suggesting that the 
practice is widespread. ; 
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homosexuals known to them. Often 
ey would go to bars and restaurants 

in the attempt to make a “pick-up,” or 
pend the evening “cruising” indi- 
idually or in groups of two's and 
ree’s. 


The queen seems to characterize 
only “overt’’ groups. Functionally, 
the role of the queen is very important 
in the life of these groups. He pro- 
vides a place where the group may 
gather and where its individual mem- 
bers may have their “affairs.” He 
helps finance members in distress, 
functions as an intermediary in mak- 
ing sexual contacts, partially controls 
the entrance of new members, and 
warns the members of hoodlums who 
would prey upon them. Generally 
the queen is an older homosexual who 
has had wide experience in the homo- 
sexual world. 


The following statement about the 
queen by a member of the overt 
group provides insight into the func- 
tioning of the queen and tells some- 
thing of the way in which the in- 
dividuals relate to him. 


A queen really means the leader of the 
group. You see how that is in a small 
town where there are not many people 
who are gay and willing to admit it. 
She knows who’s who and what's what. 
She will know every gay person in 
town and will arrange things just the 
way Roberta does.* The queen is 
always somebody pretty old and pretty 
much out of the game as far as getting 
anything for herself is concerned. But 
she doesn’t have anything else to do, so 
she spends all her time on this. I don't 
know of any queen as commercial as 
Roberta. But that’s because Roberta 
is so goddam crude. I know the queen 
in Hillsburg and she was a perfect lady 
if I ever saw one. She knows every- 
thing. She used to make quite a bit but 
it was always in the form of getting 
invitations for dinner or as a present. 
You feel grateful to som who 
does something for you and you pay off. 
It's like a debt. 


* The adoption of feminine names is 4 
widespread practice among all homosexuals 
interviewed. 
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Overt groups are characterized by: 
(a) no _— standards of admis- 
sion; (b) unselfconscious and un- 
restrained practice of homosexuality; 
(c) little or no concealment; (d) high 
degree of social isolation with little 
involvement in heterosexual activities; 
(e) little concern with identification 
as a status threat or the sanctions of 
heterosexual society. 


THE HOMOSEXUAL COMMUNITY 


The diverse secret and overt homo- 
sexuals are linked together either 
through bonds of sex or of friend- 
ship. Within the primary group, the 
emphasis upon friendship rather than 
sex serves to eliminate excessive 
sexual competition and preserves 
group unity. However, this creates 
a sexual interdependency upon those 
outside the group with important 
social consequences. 


In the first place, it forces the 
secret homosexual out into the open 
in an attempt to solicit sexual part- 
ners. He thus frequents the known 
homosexual meeting places within the 
city such as specific bars, hotel lobbies, 
street corners, and lavatories. These 
activities make him an increasingly 
familiar figure within the homosexual 
world. 


Secondly, this solicitation leads to 
the interaction of secret and overt 
homosexuals on a sexual as opposed 
to. a social basis. While these con- 
tacts occur in a spirit of anonymity, 
an approach to the other often re- 
quires an exchange of confidences. 
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Thirdly, this sexual interdependency 
increases the anxiety of secret homo- 
sexuals since it forces them to con- 
tact the overt ones whom they fear 
as a threat to their security. 

Thus, it is the casual and promis- 
cuous sexual contacts between the 
members of different categories of 
evasion (i. e. the secret and the overt) 
which weld the city’s homosexuals 
into a community. 


CONCLUSION 


The homosexual community thus 
consists of a large number of dis- 
tinctive groups within which friend- 
ship binds the members together in a 
strong and relatively enduring bond 
and between which the members are 
linked by tenuous but repeated sexual 
contacts. The result is that homo- 
sexuals within the city tend to know 
or know of each other, to recognize 
a number of common interests and 
common moral norms, and to interact 
on the basis of antagonistic coopera- 
tion. This community is in turn link- 
ed with other homosexual com- 
munities in Canada and the United 
States, chiefly through the fa- 
phical mobility of its yo es 


* The queen of the overt group studied 
maintained an address book containing the 
names of approximately 3,000 homosexuals 
scattered across North America. 
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DO WE REALLY BELIEVE IN THE BILL OF RIGHTS? 


RAYMOND W. MACK 


Northwestern University 


It is customary to view the Bill of 
Rights as an exalted document, a state- 
ment of values basic to the political 
mores of the United States. The first 
ten amendments to our Constitution 
proclaim principles of legal justice 
which were by 1789 already the heri- 
tage of English-speakin, les: the 
right to freedom: of r ‘tg speech, 
and of the press; the right to security 
against illegal arrest, search, and seiz- 
ure; the right to public trial by a jury 
of one’s peers; the right to be pre- 
sumed innocent of a crime until 
proved guilty; the right to be charged 
with a specific crime and not to be re- 
quired to incriminate oneself; secur- 
ity against double jeopardy; the right 
to representation by counsel and to 
non-punitive bail; the right to peace- 
able assembly; and protection against 
the infringement by the Federal gov- 
ernment of rights reserved to the 
states and the people. 

The fact that these civil liberties 
are written into law does not, as so- 
cial scientists are aware, guarantee 
their existence in practice. The pos- 
sibility of discrepancy between statutes 
and norms of behavior stems from the 
peculiar relationship between law and 
popular attitudes in a democratic so- 
ciety. This relationship forms the 
basis for the standard illustrations in 
introductory sociology courses of the 
difference between real and ideal pat- 
terns of behavior. Ideally, our society 
looks with disfavor upon murder and 
punishes a member who takes the life 
of another. Actually, it is the practice 
to punish relatively lightly, or even to 
dismiss the charges against, a person 


who has killed under the “unwritten _ 


law.” Presumably, the citizenry feels 
that the “wena ’ spouse in an adul- 
tery case should not be punished as 


severely for taking his revenge as an- 
other murderer would be. The courts, 
therefore, do not ordinarily sentence 
the defendant to maximum penalties 
in such cases. 

Law enforcement in a democracy 
is rooted in consensus; the basic sanc- 
tions are implemented less by the 
courts than by community beliefs. The 
study of law enforcement is the study 
of the extent to which public opinion 
buttresses or fails to buttress formal 
controls. No constitutional provision, 
no legislation, no court decision can 
be a functioning part of the political 
institution if it is not based on the 
mores, on community opinion. 


Numerous writers have charged 
during the past decade that some of 
the provisions of the first ten amend- 
ments to the Constitution are being 
frequently violated. Evidence of in- 
fringements upon the civil liberties 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights is 
cited: a gambler in California is con- 
victed on evidence obtained without a 
search warrant; a man is dismissed 
from his job for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment in a Congressional hear- 
ing; a —ae court proceeds with- 
out stenographic records and tries de- 
fendants without counsel; law enforce- 
ment authorities admit using wire-taps 
to obtain evidence. 


That these practices occur is incon- 
testable. What social scientists need 
to know is whether they occur be- 
cause of, or in spite of public opinion. 
Are some of the provisions of the Bill 
of Rights, in the minds of the elector- 
ate, obsolete? Or is a sizable por- 
tion of the citizenry of the United 
States simply unaware of the provi- 
sions of the first ten amendments? Or 
do the threats of cold war make the 
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sacrifice of civil liberties seem a nec- 
essary price to pay for security? 

We attempted to answer these 
tions by converting the Bill of Rights 
into an opinion questionnaire. Res- 
pondents were offered statements para- 
phrasing part or all of the content of 
each of the first ten amendments to 
the Constitution and, without being 
told the source of the statements, were 
asked to indicate the statements with 
which they agreed and those with 
which they disagreed. We set out to 
test the following hypotheses: 


I. When presented with a series of 
value statements regarding political in- 
stitutions which reflect the content of 
the Bill of Rights, the majority of pa- 
ple will not recognize the source of the 
statements. 
II. A majority of people will disagree 
with the Fourth Amendment, regarding 
searches and seizures without a warrant. 
III. A majority of people will disagree 
with the provision of the Fifth Amend- 
ment regarding protection against self- 
incrimination. 
IV. No provision of the Bill of Rights 
will be agreed upon by more than 95 
per cent of the people. 
V. No significant differences will be 
found between the responses of those 
persons who identify themselves as Re- 
ublicans and those who call themselves 
ocrats. 
VI. No significant differences will be 
found between the responses of those 
persons who identify themselves as con- 
servatives and those who call themselves 
liberals. 


The universe sampled for the re- 
search was the sociologist’s analogue 
to the psychologist’s white rats: col- 
lege students. All students in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts in Northwestern 
University are required to take three 
ay of social science during either 

eir freshman or sophomore years. 
The Bill of Rights questionnaire was 
administered to approximately one- 
half of the freshmen in social science 
courses and to about one-half of the 
classes in social science at the sopho- 
more level. Students in anthropology, 
economics, psychology, and sociology 
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filled out the questionnaires; the total 
sample comprises 560 persons, slightly 
over one-half of the freshman and 
— classes in the College of 
Li Arts at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The proportions of males and 
of females in the sample is within one 
300 cent of the proportions in the 
reshman and sophomore classes; 
while the sample was not randomly 
drawn, it was taken from required 
courses, and there is no reason to sus- 
pect any systematic bias. 

The sheet of paper which each res- 
pondent received was headed simpl 
“Opinion Questionnaire.” Undernea' 
the title were the instructions: 


Do not write your name on this ques- 
tionnaire. We are interested in how 
many people have certain opinions, not 
in which individuals have them. Most 
of the questions do not have right or 
wrong answers; they ask whether or not 
you agree with the statement. Mark an 
“X” in the box representing the an- 
swer which most nearly coincides with 
your feelings. Answer every question— 
if you do not have an opinion, check 
the “No Opinion” box. 


These instructions were followed by 
three items seeking face sheet data. 
The first said: “I would consider my- 


self a: 1. Republican 2. Democrat 
3. Other 4. No Opinion.” Each of 
the four choices was accompanied by 
a rectangle so that the respondent 
could ““X” the one reflecting his 
sition. The second question read: “I 
would consider myself a: 1. Liberal 
2. Conservative 3. No Opinion.” The 
third question asked the respondent to 
indicate his or her sex. 


These three items were followed by the 
instruction: 

Check the box at the left which repre- 
sents your feelings about each state- 
ment. “A” means agree; “D" means 
disagree; “N” means no opinion. 


The rest of the sheet contained four- 
teen statements favoring or disap- 
proving some provision of the Bill 
of Rights. The amendments were re- 
worded to the extent that was deemed 
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necessaty to avoid archaic language 
which might provide a clue to their 
source or to the era in which they 
were written. A few ases of 
clauses were added to give the state- 
ments a contemporary ring. For ex- 
ample, the “peaceably to assemble” 
provision of the First Amendment was 
presented as: ‘The government should 
not have the right to prohibit any 
group of persons—whether Commu- 
nists, Fascists, or what—from holding 
peaceable public meetings.” To cir- 
cumvent any tendency on the part of 
some respondents to anticipate a set 
of “right” or “wrong” answers, five 
of the fourteen statements were made 
to read the opposite from the value 
position taken in the Bill of Rights. 
The double jeopardy provision of the 
Fifth Amendment, for example, was 
stated: “If a person is accused of a 
major crime and acquitted, and new 
evidence is then found indicating that 
he was guilty, he should have another 
trial.” The respondent would there- 


fore have to check the “Disagree” box 
beside this statement in order to be in 
agreement with the Bill of Rights. 


The Second and Third Amend- 
ments were combined into one state- 
ment, as were the Ninth and Tenth. 


The reason that the questionnaire con- 
tained more than eight items was that 
the several provisions of some amend- 
ments, such as the First, Fifth, and 
Sixth, were presented as separate state- 
ments when it seemed likely that a 
person might agree with one provision 
in the amendment but disagree with 
another. 


When a class had completed the 
questionnaire, they were asked to turn 
it over and write what it was about or 
what the source of the questionnaire 
items was, if they had any idea. Most 
respondents left the back of the sheet 
blank; a number of persons said that 
it was about “government and ethics,” 
“the political rights of weed ye: pr or 
something similar. Counted as correct 
in identifying the source of the ques- 
tionnaire items were all those per- 
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sons who named “the Bill of Rights,” 
“the Constitution,” “the amendments 
to the Constitution,” or some other 
reasonably close answer. (We rejected 
as not reasonably close the several per- 
sons who answered “The oe 
of Independence.” )) Our first h 

thesis, that the majority would yo 
recognize the source of the statements, 
was accepted by a comfortable margin. 
Forty-two persons, or 7.5 per cent of 
the respondents, realized that they had 
been evaluating the Bill of Rights. 


The second hypothesis, that a ma- 
jority would disagree with the Fourth 
Amendment, was rejected. The state- 
ment read: ‘Law enforcement officials 
should never be allowed to search any 
person or place without a warrant 
specifically describing that person or 
og and such warrants should not 

issued unless there is reasonable 
cause to expect law violation.” Agree- 
ment with this statement, which means 
agreement with the fourth Amend- 
ment, was registered by 81.8 per cent 
of the students. The above statement 
was rejected by 14.6 per cent, while 
3.6 per cent checked “No Opinion.” 


We also rejected the third hypothe- 
sis, that a majority would disagree 
with the Fifth Amendment provision 
regarding self-incrimination. Despite 
the recent use of the epithet, ‘Fifth 
Amendment Communist,” 56.1 9 
cent of the respondents agreed that 
“In no criminal case should a person 
be required to give any testimony 
which could be used against him.” 
“No Opinion” was checked by 10.7 
per cent, and 33.2 per cent disagreed. 


The fourth hypothesis was accepted, 
but this simple statement does not 
start to tell the story. We predicted 
that no provision of the Bill of Rights 
would be agreed upon by more than 
95 per cent of the people; actually, 
only one provision was accepted by 
even 90 per cent, and only six of the 
fourteen items were able to muster a 
two-thirds majority. Table 1 pre- 
sents a detailed breakdown of the re- 
sponses. 
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TABLE 1. 
EXTENT OF AGREEMENT WITH THE BILL oF RicHts (N = 560) 








Amendment Provision 


Freedom of speech, press 
Freedom of religion 
Peaceable assembly 

Bear arms, quartering of troops 
Search and seizure 
Self-incrimination 

Due process 

Double jeopardy 

Public trial 

Confront accuser 

Informed of accusation 

Trial by jury 

Excessive bail and punishment 
Reserved rights of people 


VI, VII 
VIII 
IX, X 


Per Cent Indicating: 
Disagree No Opinion 


14.3 3.2 
13.6 9.3 
35.7 7.5 
20.3 16.1 
14.6 3.6 
33.2 10.7 
25.7 4.3 
71.8 4.6 
34.3 11.4 
67.5 8.6 

2.3 2.9 

9.3 1.1 
32.2 6.4 
51.1 4.6 


Agree 
82.5 
77.1 
56.8 
63.6 
81.8 
56.1 
70.0 
23.6 
54.3 
23.9 
94.8 
89.6 
61.4 
44.3 





Three of the fourteen statements 
were rejected by a majority of the 
respondents. Over 70 per cent of the 
students disagreed with the double 
jeopardy provision in the Fifth 
Amendment, while only 23.6 per cent 
agreed that a person accused of a ma- 
jor crime and acquitted should not 
have another trial even if new evi- 
dence is found. The right to confront 
one’s accuser, guaranteed in the Sixth 
Amendment, was presented on the 
uestionnaire in the negative: “. . . 

e Government should not be forced 
to tell the defendant who gave evi- 
dence against him.” Agreement with 
the above statement (which means 
disagreement with the Sixth Amend- 
ment) was registered by 67.5 per cent 
of the persons completing the ques- 
tionnaire, while 23.9 per cent sup- 
ported the amendment by rejecting the 
statement. The Ninth and Tenth 
Amendments were summarized in a 
single sentence: “The Federal Gov- 
ernment should not exercise any pow- 
ers over the states or the — which 
are not specifically delegated to it by 
the Constitution.” A majority ex- 
pressed disagreement with this; only 
44.3 per cent agreed. 


Perhaps as significant to the analyst 
of political institutions as the dis- 
agreement of a majority with three of 
the provisions of the Bill of Rights is 
the slimness of the margin by which 
acceptance is granted to the Second, 
Third, and Eighth Amendments and 
to the provisions in the First, Fifth, 
and Sixth Amendments guaranteeing 
peaceable assembly, protection against 
self-incrimination, and a public trial. 

The test of our last two hypotheses 
indicates that the percentages in the 
columns of Table 1 are not reflections 
of groupings of people who identify 
themselves as members of one or an- 
other of the major political parties, or 
as liberals on one hand and conserva- 
tives on the other. Both the fifth and 
sixth hypotheses of the study were ac- 
cepted; no significant differences were 
found between the responses of those 
who call themselves Republicans and 
those who say they are Democrats, nor 
between the answers selected by those 
who checked “‘conservative” and those 
who identified themselves as “liberal.” 
These hypotheses were tested by com- 
puting a score for each person. A 
respondent who was in agreement 
with the Bill of Rights on all four- 
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teen provisions received a score of 
fourteen; one point was subtracted for 
each item on which the respondent 
disagreed with the Bill of Rights. The 
mean “Civil Liberties score” for Re- 
publicans was 8.9, for Democrats, 9.3. 
Conservatives had a mean of 8.9 lib- 
erals, 9.1. The median for all four 
categories was 9.0. 

All these facts are interesting, but 
what do they mean? The first thing 
to be considered in answering that 

uestion is the population to which 
the questionnaire was submitted. In 
the first place, they have more formal 
education then the average citizen. 
Second, more than half of them iden- 
tify themselves as Republicans, and 
within both the Republican and 
Democratic categories, more than half 
of the respondents say that they call 
themselves conservatives. Our knowl- 
edge of social stratification would lead 
us to expect this; the people to whom 
this questionnaire was submitted are 
aiming toward careers in business and 
the professions. Then, too, these are 
fealhtasin and sophomores in college. 
Most of them probably got their poli- 
tics where they got their religion — 
from their parents. And while there 
are more Democrats than Republicans 
in the United States, the stratifica- 
tion system operates such that there is 
a tendency to find more children of 
Republicans than of Democrats in col- 
lege. 

Finally, we might bear in mind 
that public opinion polls in recent 
years have demonstrated a direct 
linear relationship between years of 
formal education and concern with 
civil liberties. The pollsters have 
found that, while Republicans and 
Democrats, between liberals and con- 
position on the topic, Opposition to 
Senator McCarthy increases in direct 
relationship to the level of education 
of the sampled population. 

On the basis of these considerations, 
it would seem that we might dismiss 
some of the more obvious conclusions. 
No startling different in viewpoint are 
found between Republicans and 
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Democrats, between liberals and con- 
servatives. A majority of respondents 
rejects the Ninth and Tenth Amend- 
ments. This is hardly astounding. The 
courts and the politicians have been 
debating these provisions for decades, 
and gradually modifying their inter- 
pretation, until one can make a fair 
case for the position that they have 
already been rejected by public opin- 
ion and in practice. A majority dis- 
agrees with the double jeopardy pro- 
vision and the right to confront one’s 
accuser. This is disquieting, at best, 
if one believes in the wisdom of these 
safeguards to individual liberties, but 
it can hardly be considered anomalous 
in view of current procedures in se- 
curity investigations. 

The most significant findings of this 
research, it might be contended, are 
two: the considerable body of dis- 
agreement and indecision regarding 
what have been considered basic civil 
Fights, and the impressive ignorance 
of educated people regarding the Con- 
stitutional provisions for these rights. 

The first of these two points sends 
us back to Table 1, where we see that 
the combined disagreements and inde- 
cisions are less than ten per cent on 
only one provision—the right of an 
accused person to be informed of the 
charge against him. The number of 
persons who do not agree with the 
provision runs to over one-third of 
the sample on eight of the fourteen 
items. It has been fashionable to 
think of the Bill of Rights as almost 
sacred, a foundation stone in the 
building of our society's mores. In a 
complex, urban-industrial social struc- 
ture, one expects deviance: Some 
= murder and a few commit incest. 

e proportions of disagreement in 
Table 1, however, do not seem to 
represent deviance from an accepted 
norm, but rather a significant division 
as to what the ideal is. 


When the distributions of opinion 
on the questionnaire had been tabu- 
lated, we asked one question of each 
member of another class which had 
not participated in the study. Blank 
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cards were distributed to the 52 per- 
sons present, on which they were 
asked to write “Yes” if they a — 
of and agreed with the Bill of Rights, 
“No” if they disapproved of or did 
not agree wtih the Bill of Rights, and 
“Partly” if they agreed with some 
parts but disagreed with others. “Yes” 
was the reply of 43 of the students; 
9 waht 9 “Partly”; no one handed 
in a card saying “No.” 


When asked whether they were in 
_ complete agreement with the Bill of 
Rights, complete disagreement, or 
agreement with some provisions but 
not all, 43 of the 52 persons queried 
indicated complete agreement. Yet, 
when presented with the specific pro- 
visions contained in the first ten 
amendments without information as 
to their source, less than one-half of 
one per cent of the 560 persons in 
our sample returned questionnaires 
which were in complete accord with 
the Bill of Rights. Apparently the 
hrase “Bill of Rights” is a value- 
en stimulus to which most citizens 
of the United States evince a positive 
response. The actual content of the 
document, however, seems to be 
known in detail only to a very small 
minority, and does not evoke the con- 
sensus associated with its title. 


This leads us to our final consid- 
eration. What is the significance of 
widespread ignorance of a’ statue ba- 
sic to the governing of our yrs 
The classical position among sociolo- 
gists has been that the mores and 
community opinion precede law; the 
classic illustration has been the Eight- 
eenth Amendment—“you can’t legis- 
late morality.” Many in the present 
generation of sociologists have moved 
to the position that, while morality 
cannot fe legislated in a democracy 
in the sense of enforcing law to which 
the majority stand opposed, legislation 
can guide the development of com- 
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munity opinion on matters regarding 
which the bulk of the citizenry simply 
has not taken a strong stand one wa 
or the other. An act outlawing pow | 
ing cannot be enforced and will not 
be obeyed, because most people believe 
that they have a right to read and that 
the right is inalienable. On the other 
hand, a law forbidding the manufac- 
ture, sale, or use of sulphur matches 
could probably be enforced if passed 
simply because of the impuissance of 
public feeling either for or against 
sulphur matches. In other words, the 
tendency of most people is to obey 
the law if it does not run counter to 
some strongly held value. 

More important to our discussion, 
leaders of community opinon—writ- 
ers, ministers, lawyers, educators— 
could, if they wished to support sul- 
phur match legislation, move large 
numbers of persons to hold an opinion 
on a topic concerning which they had 
previously been lethargic. The vast 
ignorance displayed by a sample of 
educated persons on the topic of Con- 
stitutional liberties gives us pause. 
Fewer than one in ten of these per- 
sons recognized the provisions of the 
Bill of po when they read them. 
If one is dedicated to the proposition 
that these principles are an important 
a of the foundation of our way of 
ife, he might entertain the notion 
that the public school could try to en- 
courage more familiarity with and 
better understanding of the Bill of 
Rights. Perhaps a portion of the time 
in high school civics classes which 
many of us devoted to memorizing the 
number of counties in Ohio or acquir- 
ing other information of comparable 
value might be invested in an attempt 
at comprehension (rather than mem- 
orization) of civil rights. A remark- 
able opportunity is offered here for 
employing the majesty of the law to 
create and strengthen community 
mores. 





MORALE OF THE RETIRED * 
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It is now a commonplace that the 
population of the United States is 
growing older. Since 1900 the total 

pulation has doubled, but the num- 

t of persons 45 to 64 years old has 
tripled and the number of persons 
past the age of 65 has increased four 
times. (6, pp. 968, 969; 4, pp. 4-5, 
46) In relative statistical terms, the 
demographic facts can be summarized 
by the statement that whereas in 1900 
the proportion of persons of age 65 
and over in the total population was 
1 in 25, in 1950 the proportion was 
about 1 in 12, and the proportion is 
steadily increasing. The specific focus 
of this paper is one aspect of the 
problems of an aging pee. 
namely, the relationship of retirement 
to morale or personal adjustment. 

Much has been written about the 
adverse and harmful effects of occupa- 
tional retirement upon persons living 
in a complex industrial society. It has 
been claimed that occupational retire- 
ment results in frustration, bitterness, 
isolation, and general psychological 
malaise. Some writers have even as- 
serted that the social and psychologi- 
cal situation of retired workers is the 
seedbed of widespread social change 
in our society ge of a revolu- 
tionary character which may alter the 
basic structure of the society. (3, p. 
635; 12) 

This paper seeks to determine 
whether there is any objective basis 
for statements like the above regard- 
ing the morale and adjustment of 
older persons in contemporary Ameri- 
can society, particularly of those who 


* Expanded version of a paper read at 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciological Society, September 1, 1955. The 
research was supported by a grant from the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. I wish to express 
my appreciation to Edward A. Suchman for 
his valuable criticisms. 


are no longer in the labor force. The 
important problems from the stand- 
point of research are specification of 
the effects of retirement and old age, 
and determination of the differential 
distribution of these effects. In short, 
our thesis is that retirement may have 
adverse effects upon morale, but these 
effects will vary for different kinds of 

le. Therefore, the investigator is 
confronted with the task of trying to 
determine for what kinds of people 
the effects may be more dysfunctional 
than for others. 


Occupational retirement is a situa- 
tion which does not operate in isola- 
tion; it is thus essential to determine 
as precisely as possible the correlates 
of adjustment in retirement. It is 
our general hypothesis that the adverse 
affects of occupational retirement tend 
to increase when other factors, such as 
poor health and low income, are 
present. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The study reported here is based 
on a survey of a representative nation- 
wide sample, conducted in 37 urban 
areas of this country. The 1,211 per- 
sons interviewed in the study were 60 
years of age and over, and were se- 
lected by probability sampling tech- 
niques.* Males were deliberately 
over-sampled, because in our society 
men must face the problem of occu- 
pational retirement more directly than 
women. The sex distribution for the 
total sample was 936 males (77 per 
cent) and 275 females (23 per cent). 
In this paper we are using the data 
obtained from only the males in the 
_survey. 


* The sane Gy “haan and techniques 


were developed 


National Analysts of 
Philadelphia. 
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On the basis of considerable pre- 
liminary analysis, we can distinguish 
three major variables that —_ 
form a meaningful nexus affecting 
morale, namely, health, socio-economic 
status, and work status. For the pur- 
pose of this paper, we shall center 
our attention upon these three vari- 
ables and their relationship to morale, 
for it is hypothesized that they form 
a constellation which determines to a 
major degree an individual's adjust- 
_ ment to old age. The importance of 
these three variables is well recognized 
in sociological theory and in other dis- 
ciplines as well.* 


The work status of a man—that is, 
whether he is working or unemployed 
—is fundamental to his generalized 
social role in American society. The 
man without a job is, as Parsons has 
said, “in a peculiarly functionless situ- 
ation, cut off from participation in the 
most important interests and activities 
of the society.” (13, p. 616) For the 
adult male a job is fundamental to his 
social status in general.** 


Our second variable is socio-eco- 
nomic status (SES), which is closely 
related to whether or not one is em- 

loyed. A job is essential in the 

ge majority of cases for basic eco- 
nomic support, but the particular job 
is also an important factor in one’s 
class status, in terms of the standard 
of living which it provides and per- 
haps less directly as a symbol of pres- 
tige. In American society, socio-eco- 
} nomic status has many symbolic and 
prestige aspects which are important in 
the roles of older persons. 


The inclusion of health as a vari- 
able has ample theoretical justifica- 


* Other variables which enter into the 
complex will be considered in subsequent 
reports. 


** The significance of a job for a man’s 
social status was demonstrated in the stu- 
dies of the unemployed during the depres- 
sion. (2, esp. pp. 174-242; 9). There is 
still a need to make similar kinds of stu- 
dies for the man without a job as a result 
of retirement. 
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tion in a social science report.* Bio- 
logical or constitutional factors are 
usually taken as ‘‘givens.”” For exam- 
ple, a recent theoretical study of con- 
vergence in several of the social sci- 
ences says, “In everything we say in 
this book the biological aspect of man 
as a functioning organism in social 
life is at least implicit—and will often 
be made explicit.” (5, p. 11)** 
The importance of these three vari- 
ables in studying the adjustment prob- 
lems of an older segment of the popu- 
lation are brought into sharper focus 
by the demographic findings pertain- 


ing to the aged in the United States. 
These findings can be summarized 
as follows: 
1. The aged are less likely to be 
gainfully employed. (3; 4, Table 16, 
55 


2. Related to the above is the fact 
that the aged tend to have lower in- 
comes than younger persons. (4, pp. 
16-19, 49; 15; 16; 17) 

3. By a variety of criteria—disabil- 
ity, illness, time spent in hospitals, etc. 
—the aged tend to have poorer health 
than other segments of the re 
(3, p. 635; 4, pp. 39-41 and Tables 
23 and 24, pp. 57-58) 

In order to determine whether a 
respondent was employed or not, each 
pe was asked, “What do you do 
or a living now?” Those persons 
who said that they were employed at 
their regular occupation, or employed 
at something else, are considered to 
be “employed” in this paper; together 
they constitute 49 per cent of the 
total sample. Those persons who said 
they were not employed are defined as 


* For an ~—— of the importance of 
health as a variable in family adjustment, 
see the work by Koos. (10, esp. p. 63) 

**There is an increasing interest in the 
interrelationships between the health sci- 
ences and the social sciences. One index 
is the fact that in recent years a growing 
number of papers at the annual meetings 
of the American Sociological Society are 
devoted to such problems. Note, also, the 
work of Parsons. (14) It is pertinent to 
note the establishment at Yale University, 
for example, of a training program in 
Medical Sociology leading to the Ph.D. 
Degree. (1) 
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“retired” for the purposes of the pres- 
ent analysis (51 per cent of the sea 
ple) .* 

Socio-economic status was deter- 
mined by an interviewer's rating. The 
questionnaire provided a five-point 
rating scale. We have combined the 
categories into two major groupings 
for analytical purposes: “High SES” 
(41 per cent of the sample) and 
“Low SES” (59 per cent of the 
sample). 

The measure of health which we 
employed is a score based upon these 
three questions: “Do you have any 
particular physical or health problems 
at present?” “Did you spend any 
time in bed last use of poor 
health or illness?” ‘Do you take any 
medicine regularly?” For the p e 
of this analysis we have combined the 
score types into two categories: “Good 
Health” (67 per cent of the total sam- 
ple) and “Poor Health” (33 per cent 
of the sample). 


An examination of the theoretical 
literature and empirical studies on 
morale indicates that there are three 
major components about which there 
seems to consensus as a general 
measure of morale: goal-centeredness, 
satisfaction with present life situation, 
and reaction to danger or adversity. 
The determination of reliable and 
valid measures of these three com 
nents of morale applied to old age 
would constitute a major study in it- 
self. For our pur . we were con- 
tent to use simple indices of these 
components. ‘‘Goal-centeredness” was 
based on responses to the question, 
“How much do you plan ahead the 
things that you will doing next 
week or the week after—Would you 
say you make many plans, a few plans, 
or almost none?” “Satisfaction” was 
measured through the question, “On 


* People in the retired category were 
asked, “Do you consider yourself retired?” 
443 replied “yes” and 60 “no.” A com- 
parison of these two response groups on a 
number of crucial variables indicated, how- 
ever, that there were no significant differ- 
ences between the two groups. 
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the whole, how satisfied are you with 
your way of life today—Would you 
say very satisfied, fairly satisfied, or 
not very satisfied?” “Reaction to ad- 
versity” was measured by an inter- 
viewer's rating of the respondent's 
“hardships” on a four-point scale. 
These three items could be combined 
and ordered according to the Guttman 
scale model with a coefficient of scala- 
bility of .95. Again, for the 

of this analysis, we have combined 
the categories into two major types: 
“High Morale” (49 fa cent of the 
sample) and “Low Morale” (51 per 
cent). 


Work Stratus, SES, AND MORALE 


We shall now examine the three 
major variables—work status, health, 
and socio-economic status—which we 
consider as major causal factors in- 
fluencing the level of morale of the 
aged.* In order to separate the effect 
of these variables, we first divide the 
sample by work status, as defined 
previously. 


Table 1 presents data which indi- 
cate a large and statistically signifi- 
cant relationship between work status 
and morale: 38 per cent of the em- 
ployed score low on morale, compared 
to 62 per cent of the retired. In a 
work-centered culture like the United 
States, it is to be ed that the 
morale of many people who are re- 
tired is adversely affected by the ces- 
sation of the daily round of occupa- 
tional activities. There can be little 
doubt that among urban men in the 
United States, retirement is a major 
factor in the adjustment of the aged. 
This finding appears well established. 


* The analysis of these materials is also 
of interest in terms of methodology, be- 
cause they offer an example, b upon 
empirical materials, of a type of multivari- 
ate analysis not found in available lit- 
erature. For a discussion of multivariate 
analysis, see (8) and (11). Earlier studies 
— these three independent variables 
and their effect on adjustment have dealt 
with each variable singly—e.g., (7). 





Morale of the Retired 


TABLE 1. 
MoRALE BY WorK STATUS AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 





Per cent * having low morale among: 





Work status 


SES Employed Retired Total 
High 30 (221) 49 (148) 38 (369 
Low 46 (220) 69 (308) 60 (528 
Total 38 (441) 62 (456) 51 (897 








* Numbers in parentheses are numbers 
of cases on which percentages are based. 


Old age is generally the period of 
life when people are forced to make 
readjustments to a decline in income. 
But the aged, contrary to general im- 
pression, are not all economically de- 
prived. There is a wide range of in- 
come and economic level. The data 


from this study point this out clearly, 
whether we use the criterion of socio- 
economic level as judged by the inter- 
viewer (Table 2), or of earnings as 

ted by those who are still em- 


store (Table 3). Census data sup- 


ony these observations. (4, p. 49, 


able 7; 16, p. 3) 


TABLE 2. 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
URBAN AGED 





Socio-economic status Per cent 





Prosperous, upper middle 
Wot class 

0: ass 
> Poor, marginal 


Number of cases (897) 





TABLE 3. 
EARNED INCOME OF EMPLOYED 
URBAN AGED * 





Weekly earnings Per cent 





~ Less than $25 

Between $25 and $44 
Between $45 and $64 
Between $65 and $84** 
$85 or more 


Number of cases (467) 





* Includes information for 30 employed 
women. 

** Includes 79 respondents who stated only 
that they earned “$65 a week or more.” 
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Let us now return to the specifica- 
tion and interpretation of the original 
relationship between retirement and 
morale. First, we want to know 
whether SES is independently related 
to morale. We observe, in Table 1, 
that low morale is associated with low 
SES for the aged in general: 60 i 
cent of those with low SES score low 
on morale, compared to 38 per cent of 
those with high SES. Furthermore, 
when the categories of “employed” 
and “retired” are stratified by SES, we 
note, in Table 1, that the original re- 
lationship remains. Reading Table 1 
horizontally, we find that in both the 
high and the low SES categories there 
is a significantly larger percentage of 
aged people with low morale among 
the retired than among those who are 
still employed. 


The effect of the variables is cu- 
mulative: the people with the highest 
morale are employed and have high 
SES, and those with lowest morale are 
retired and have low SES. A person 
who is employed and has high socio- 
economic status has only 3 chances in 
10 of having low morale, while 
among the low-status and retired this 
probability jumps to almost 7 chances 
in 10. In a work-centered culture, in 
which “‘success” and economic achieve- 
ment are highly prized, older persons 
who, for whatever reasons, are not 
employed, and are also disprivileged 
by low income and low status, are 
much more likely to have low morale 
than their counterparts who are also 
old but still have a job and also have 
high socio-economic status. 


Our data indicate clearly that work 
status and SES affect the morale of the 
aged independently and to about an 
equal extent. Therefore, low morale 
may be due either to retirement or to 
low socio-economic status. When the 
two factors are found in combination, 
they result in the most devastating ef- 
fect, for over two out of three among 
those persons who are both poor and 
retired have low morale. 
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HEALTH AND MORALE 


While health and illness are topics 
of major interest to persons at all 
stages of the life cycle,* these sub- 
jects take on even greater meaning for 
the aged. Indeed, the most character- 
istic universal feature of old age is the 
striking changes which take place in 
the structure and function of the body. 
There is usually a decline in strength, 
a reduction in speed and agility in 
motor activities, impairment of the 
senses of sight and hearing, and low- 
ered resistance to disease.** The illu- 
sory search for the fountain of youth 
by those of earlier days is matched to- 
day by the tremendous interest of 
young and old in the gradual conquest 
by scientific means of the conditions 
and diseases which affect the middle- 
aged and the old. 


Therefore, it is to be expected that 
health and adjustment in old age are 
highly related. We would anticipate 
that older persons who are in good 
health are er adjusted and have 
higher morale than those in poor 
health. Our data confirm this, for we 
see in Table 4 that, for the total sam- 
ple, those with better health had 

igher morale: 67 per cent of persons 
in poor health score low on morale, 
compared to 43 per cent of those in 
oat health. 


What happens to the original rela- 
tionship between retirement and mo- 
rale when we introduced the test var- 
iable of health? According to the 
data in Table 4, this relationship 
also persists when health is held con- 
stant. Reading the table horizontally, 


* Note, for example, the finding, in a 


recent nationwide survey of about 5,000 
persons, that the two kinds of things peo- 
le worry about most are “economic prob- 
ems,” mentioned by 43 per cent of the 
sample, and “health problems,” mentioned 
by 24 per cent of the sample. (18) 


** The National Health Survey report- 
ed that “on a given day 14 in every 100 
persons 65 years and older are unable to 
perform their regular duties because of a 
disability, as compared with 5 per 100 in 
the general popvlation.” (4, pp. 3, 38- 
39) 


we note that in each of the two health 
groups the retired have lower morale 
than the employed. Again we see 


TABLE 4. 


MORALE BY WorK STATUS 
AND HEALTH 





Per cent * having low morale among: 
Work status 
Health Employed Retired Total 


59 (104) 71 (204) 67 (308) 
33 (357) 55 (271) 43 (628) 
39 (461) 62 (475) 51 (936) 





Poor 
Good 
Total 





* Numbers in parentheses are numbers of 
cases on which percentages are based. 


that work status and health are also 
related independently to morale, for 
there tends to be a cumulation in 
terms of the original relationship: per- 
sons with the lowest morale are those 
who are retired and are also in poor 
health, and those with the highest mo- 
rale are those who are still working 
and in good health. For those persons 
employed and in good health, only 
one in three has low morale. On the 
other hand, for those people who are 
retired and in poor health, 7 in 10 
have low morale. 

Table 4 also shows that the morale 
of people in good health is more af- 
fected by their work status than is 
that of persons in poor health. The 
relative increase in the percentage 
having low morale is greater among 
those in good health (33 to 55) than 
among those in poor health (59 to 
71). This is an understandable rela- 
tionship, since to those in poor health, 
retirement probably means a release 
from burdensome activity and perhaps 
an opportunity to regain one’s strength 
and health and even to prolong one’s 
life. On the other hand, for those in 
better health, retirement represents the 
cessation of meaningful and produc- 

. tive activity at a time when they are 
still physically able to continue it. 

When we consider the combined 
influence of the two variables of 
health and SES, we again find a cumu- 
lation of effect, as shown in Table 5. 
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For persons in good health and with 
high SES, there is only one chance in 
three of having low morale, while 
among their aye toa in 
poor health with low SES—there are 
7 chances in 10. In other words, the 
percentage of persons having low mo- 
rale among those in poor health at a 
low socio-economic level is almost two 
and one-half times greater than the 
percentage found in the category with 
good health and high socio-economic 
status. 
TABLE 5. 
MORALE BY HEALTH AND 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 





Per cent * having low moraie among: 
Health 
Good Poor Total 


29 (259) 60 (100) 38 (369) 
Low 53 (335) 70 (193) 60 (528) 
Total 43 (604) 67 (293) 51 (897) 


* Numbers in parentheses are numbers 

of cases on which percentages are based. 
THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF 
VARIABLES 

The final step in the analysis calls 
for the simultaneous analysis of the 
three “‘causal’’ variables—work status, 
health, and socio-economic status—in 
order to determine their cumulative 
effect upon the morale of the aged. 
The original relationship showed that 
low morale was associated with retire- 
ment, and the relationship remained 
when we introduced each of the other 
variables separately. In Table 6, we 
see how the three variables together 
are related to the morale of the aged. 
There is a definite cumulation of 
effect. 


SES 
High 








TABLE 6. 
MorALE BY WorkK STATUS, HEALTH, 
AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 





Per cent 
with high 
Health SES N_ morale 


Low 141 29 
High 51 29 
Low 52 31 
Low 167 33 
High 49 51 
Low 168 61 
High 97 63 
High 172 75 


Work 
Status 
Retired 
Retired 
Employed 
Retired 
Employed 
Employed 
Retired 





Poor 
Poor 
Poor 
Good 
Poor 
Good 
Good 


Employed Good 
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Looking at the top row of Table 6, 
we note that among the category of 
persons who had none of the factors 
conducive to high morale—the people 
who were retired, had poor health, 
and also had low socio-economic status 
—only 29 per cent had high morale. 
On the other hand, among those who 
had all three factors favorable to 
high morale—a job, good health, and 
high socio-economic status—three- 
fourths had high morale. Furthermore, 
it is clear that having any two factors 
conducive to high morale is more 
influential than any single factor, even 
health. The data do indicate, how- 
ever, that, in general, health has a 
slightly greater influence upon morale 
than does socio-economic status. If, for 
example, only one favorable factor was 
present, that of good health had a very 
slight edge over both employment and 
high SES in producing high morale. 
Similarly, if a man were “es 
high morale was more likely if he also 
enjoyed good health, but had low SES, 
than if the reverse were the case. 

Perhaps the most interesting finding 
—because it contradicts commonly 
held notions—is the fact that a per- 
son who is retired but has good health 
and high socio-economic status is 
more likely to have high morale than 
a pre who is employed but lacks 
either good health or high income. 
Retirement is not a period of frustra- 
tion, maladjustment, and cynicism for 
all retirants, as is claimed by some 
professionals and laymen. The most 
striking comparison is between the re- 
tired who are “healthy” and “wealthy” 
and the people who have only a job, 
Among = former, almost two-thirds 
have high morale, as compared to less 
than one-third of the latter. The com- 
mon notion that retirement leads to 
poor adjustment and low morale is 
not supported by these data, for other 
factors can overcome the impact of be- 
ing retired. Those people who re- 
gard occupational retirement as the 
bogey of old age are not considering 
that retirement is only a part of a 
complex of factors which affect the 
older person. 
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In summary, the data from this na- 
tionwide show that the simul- 
taneous examination of important 
— variables can throw ad — 
ight on the general proposition 
morale is pr sewn affected by retire- 
ment. The analysis shows that poor 
health and low socio-economic status 
are also related to the low morale of 
the aged. Furthermore, the survey re- 
sults indicate that the three variables 
analyzed here tend to act independent- 
ly and thus create a cumulative effect 
in terms of adjustment. These find- 
ings su a need for greater knowl- 
edge of the specifications of the retire- 
ment situation. The broad general- 
ization that retirement adversely af- 
fects morale and adjustment requires 
careful restatement in terms of crucial 
subgroups. Within the framework of 
a multi-group society, with its wide 
variation in interests, activities, and 
values, one must be aware of the mul- 
tiple factor complex in which retire- 
ment is a prime variable along with 
socio-economic status and health. All 
three factors must enter into any 
analysis of the factors affecting the 
outlook, adjustment, and morale of 
the aged in an industrialized society. 
The findings presented here, obtained 
in a nationwide survey, should lend 
more support to the rvation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Urban South. Edited by Ru B. 
Vance and Nicholas J. Cha- 
ge te The University of North Caro- 
ina Press. 1955. 307 pp. $5.00. 
This book is a symposium consisting of 

14 essays by 18 authors, four of the arti- 

cles being joint ventures. All contributors 

hold positions in the South but less than 
half of them are Southerners by birth 
which accounts for a well-balanced ap- 

— by “natives” as well as by “out- 

Si : 


dg” the a systematic frame- 


the subject-matter into 
three parts: 1. Urbanization of the South; 
2. Organizational Aspects of Southern Cit- 
ies; and 3. Orbanism, Change and Tradi- 
tion. Each part is preceded by introductory 
remarks, furnished by the editors and aimed 
at an integration of the various articles. 
Thus the usual weakness of symposia— 
lack of systematization—has been success- 
fully avoided. Space does not permit to 
review all the articles; suffice it to state 
that all contributors present extremely in- 
teresting data on which their theoretical 
conclusions are based, and that their topics 
are treated on a high, scientific level. How- 
ever, the essay by Demerath and Gilmore 
may be singled out as an outstanding ex- 
ample of a stimulating article. This re- 
viewer was particularly pleased with the 
rejection of the “theoretically puerile area 
data” (p. 161) as means for a theory of 
racial segregation. 


Frequently even scientists deal with the 
roblems of the South on an emotional 
) basis, be it bitter attack or passionate de- 
fense. Although all the authors are friend- 
' ly towards the South, it is — to 
note that the treatment is strictly objec- 
tive. The only slightly sentimental note 
appears in H. C. Nixon’s “Farewell to 
Possum Trot?”, a nostalgic account of the 
changes which have occurred in a small 


Piedmont village. The more detached ob- 
server will find no reasons for becoming 
sentimental. The Possum Trot of the past 
represented cultural lag at its worst and 
the recent changes y tend to weaken 
a stagnant community without improving 
anything, 


The main theme of the book is the con- 
tention that the real characteristics of the 
South as a specific region are due to its 
different rural background, while the South- 
ern cities conform to, rather than deviate 
from, the general character of urban com- 
munities in the oe in- 
creasing regi er- 
ences tend to disappear: “the South is 
becoming more like the nation and the dif- 
ferentiation is diminishing.” Nearly all the 
articles cages evidence — Lower nya | 
supports this proposition. wor 
the editors a “breakthrough” has occured, 
“possibly during the decade of 1940-1950”. 

the South is in a period of transition 
cannot be doubted. If the authors are cor- 
rect in their analysis (and their argumen- 
tation is convincing and well documented) 
the split between the South and the rest of 
the nation will become a thing of the past; 
the question is only how soon. 

Treatises on ap ag 4 i. make 
interesti nie ; usually ly connect- 
ed fected data abound and the theoretical 
crop is meager. i yy South a 
is an exception. It is a fascinating 
and this reviewer has read it with profit 
and pleasure, 


Springfield College 
EGON E. BERGEL 


The Metropolis in Modern Life. Edited by 
Robert Moore Fisher. New York: Dou- 
blyday & Co., 1955. 401 pp. $6.00. 
This volume represents the contributions 

of many authorities from Denmark, France, 

Great Britain, and the United States to the 

first of five conferences of the bicentennial 

a of Columbia University during 
The conference on “The Metropolis in 

Modern Life”, attracted sociologists, archi- 

tects, economists, lawyers, theologians, 

financiers, doctors, municipal officials and 
planners to discuss and examine the perva- 
sive influences which metropolises have ex- 
erted on society from the past to the pres- 
ent. The occurring within the past 
century received the greater emphasis, how- 
ever. 

The volume is divided into the following 
parts: “The Dynamic Role of the City in 

Social Development”; “Contributions of 
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the Metropolitan Community to the Politi- 
cal Institutions of a Free Society”; “Eco- 
nomic Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Metropolitan Concentration’; “The Influ- 
ence of the Metropolis on Concepts, Rules, 
and Institutions Relating to Property’’; 
“The Influence of Science and Technology 
on the Metropolis”; “The Impact of the 
Metropolis on the Professions”; “The Im- 
pact on the Spiritual Life of Man’; “The 
Search for the Ideal City’. 

The views of the “more practical” par- 
ticipants were heard along with the “more 
scholarly.” For example, a consulting en- 
gineer and city planner and the vice-presi- 
dent of a nationally famous foundation 
commented on the influence of science and 
technology on the metropolis. (pp. 268- 
274). 


Far from giving conclusive answers to 
any topic, there was recognition that a 
great many points needed further inquiry 
and research. Since one of the aims of the 
Conference was to stimulate thinking as 
well as chart the course of further inquiry, 
several papers stipulated the areas of future 
exploration. (see pp. 41-51) 


Of interest is the de-emphasizing of the 
“pathological” as of the metropolis— 
an emphasis so frequently employed as a 
criterion for the degree of anism and 
urbanization a society has reached. In fact, 
the general consensus was that the urban 
way of life is “normal” and presents many 
challenges which social planners, municipal 
authorities, and others must meet to maxi- 
mize the well-being of urbanites. For not 
only does the metropolis symbolize the 
basic changes in modern civilization from 
rural to urban, it also displays many of 
the most advanced and most retarded as- 
pects of national life. (p. vii) Hence, those 
concerned with maximizing the advantages 
of urban living must strive to minimize the 
disadvantages, too. 


One bias is apparent: the overabundance 
of materials on Northeastern European and 
American cities. Despite the general aware- 
ness of the conference that any nation may 
have at least one really big city, if not 
several, there were few attempts to cope 
with this premise for non-Western coun- 
tries. By the same token, the absence of 
authorities from the latter is conspicuous. 

The sociologist might also object to so 
much space being devoted to the impact of 
the metropolis on the three major institu- 
tional organizations (economic, political, 
and religious), and virtually none to the 
family. He might feel that the highly 
technical discussions of the legal aspects of 
property and land law are less pertinent 
than behavioral changes. However differ- 
ently the sociologist may treat these topics, 
the papers read and discussed -carry im- 
plications of methods and planning for 
coping with over-all changes in the physi- 
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cal and institutional structures of large ci- 
ties and of the society of which they are 


a part. 

There is little doubt that the Conference 
achieved these objectives: (1) understand- 
ing the role of the metropolis in modern 
life (especially Western social life); (2) 
highlighting the advantages and disadvan- 
tages found in the metropolis, as specific 
changes can be shown to affect urbanites 
and the general society; (3) providing an 
atmosphere where interaction and consen- 
sus on how to maximize and minimize the 
social effects of the metropolis was ach- 


ieved; and (4) stimulating further inquiry. 


Roosevelt University 
Rose Hum LEE 


The City; Urbanism and Urbanization In 
Major. World Regions. By Rose Hum 
Lee. New York: J. B. Lippincott Com- 

any, 1955. viii, 566 pp. $5.50. 

uring the past four or five years there 
has been a “rash” of new text books on 
the sociology of city life. Most of them 
have utilized very few data from outside 
the United States. Few of them have added 
significantly to information and orienta- 
tion already available to students. Hence 
it was with enthusiasm that this reviewer 
opened the book by Professor Lee and 
found chapters dealing with cities in Africa, 

Asia, and Europe. But soon he was disap- 

pointed, for there was no systematic com- 

parison of cities in various parts of the 
world. Moreover, after the first 175 pages 
there is little use of cross-cultural material. 

Parts 3, 4, 5, and 6 are written in the con- 

ventional manner of North American so- 

ciologists. That is, they read as though it 
could be assumed that what is true of cities 
in the United States is true of those of 
the rest of the world. Now, Dr. Lee her- 
self does not make this assumption, but she 
lets us down in that she does not follow 
through and make systematic use of the 

perspective opened up in Part 2. 
Although it is implied throughout the 

book and specifically stated on page 469 

that there are fundamental differences be- 


tween rural and urban societies, the evi- )the Cr 


dence is nowhere focussed on this issue. 
Students apparently are expected to accept 
the professor's ex cathedra pronouncements. 
The book abounds in glittering generali- 
ties such as this: “As anization in- 
creased, the socialization process changed, 
resulting in modified behavior patterns.” 
(p. 453) There are also many propositions 
. that are perhaps true, but unsupported, so 
far as this k . An example ap- 
pears on page 335. “As can be expected, 
the party machine functions more effective- 
ly in metropolitan cities.” 
There is some careless writing. Thus we 
read on page 151, “The disintegration of 
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some of the tribal kingdoms, such as th 
growing unproductivity of the land... .” 
A case of tautology functions as sociologi- 
; cal generalization — “Social distance func- 
tions as an artificial social barrier.” (p. 
456) Causation is unwarrantedly assumed 
when truancy is listed among “the social 
costs of poor housing.” (p. 477) 

To be sure, this reviewer lives in a glass 
house. But he came to this book with high 
hopes; yet the reading has been very dis- 
appointing. 


Washington University 
Sruart A. QUEEN 


Group Problems in Crime and Punishment. 
By Hermann Mannheim. New York: 
Grove Press, 1955. x, 309 pp. $5.75; 
The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
in Selected European Countries. New 
York: United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, 1955. iv, 
156 pp. $1.25. 

These two works have one characteris- 
tic in common—both were written by, and 
mostly about, Europeans. Otherwise they 
occupy quite different places in the litera- 
ture of criminology and juvenile delin- 


earlier contributions are 
well-known in the United States, for he 
is the author and co-author of several 
other books in criminology, penology, 
criminal law, and delinquency. Most not- 
able were Young Offenders (with Carr- 
Saunders and Rhodes) in 1942, and Crimi- 
nal Justice and Social Reconstruction in 
1946. The new book is a collection of 
thirteen of his papers and articles origin- 
ally published, with few exceptions, in 
English and other European journals and 
periodicals. These have been expanded, 
tevised and arranged in five parts. While 
the title of the volume is actually the theme 
only of Part One, other selections, espe- 
cially Chapter 5 (“Three Contributions to 
the History of Crime’), Chapter 6 (“‘Me- 
thodological Problems of Criminology”), 
Chapter 8 (“American Criminology’’) and 
Chapter'12 (“The Sociological Aspects of 


- ) the Criminal Law’) also emphasis the sig- 


nificance of “group problems” in crime eti- 
ology and treatment. 

Despite Mannheim’s cross-cultural con- 
tribution, American readers are likely to 
be most interested in the three selections 
i “American Impressions of a 

A short time ago the 

spent five months in the United 

States as visiting professor of sociology. He 

teports candidly, if at times superficially, 

on American criminology and American 

prisons; and then briefly he discusses other 

topics such as American juvenile courts, 

gee work, and research as the High- 

ds Project and the California Intensive 
Parole Supervision Project. 
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On the whole, the professional crimin- 
ologist will welcome this volume, repre- 
senting as it does Mannheim’s writings 
over a period of twenty years and demon- 
strating the slow convergence of the legal 
and sociological approaches to crime and 
penology in English thought. 

Of considerably more senate interest 
is the United Nations publications. It pre- 
sents the findings of a comparative survey 
of programs and services in 27 countries 
aimed at delinquency prevention. The data 
were collected by means of a question- 
naire addressed to individual experts and 
representative institutions, agencies, and or- 
ganizations in the various lands. 

With the exception of those techniques 
directed at the prevention of recidivism, the 
programs and services covered in the survey 
refer to pre-delinquency, loosely defined as 
the behavior of children who have not yet 
committed offenses but who present prob- 
lems, which, if untreated, may develop into 
delinquency. Legal, penal, medico-psycho- 
logical, educational, social, and research as- 
pects of delinquency prevention constitute 
the separate parts of the report. The re- 
viewer concurs with the conclusion drawn 
by the analysts that European programs and 
services bear favorable comparison with 
those of other continents, including 
America. 

Worthy of special note is the appendix 
which comprises a bibliography based on 
sources otherwise unavailable to most 
American criminologists. 


The City College of New York 
MILTON L. BARRON 


The People of Panama. By John and Ma- 
vis Biesanz. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. x, 418 pp. $5.50. 
The authors following the same lines 

they did eleven years earlier in their ‘Costa 

Rican Life” have written a book which 

makes this a Latin American repub- 

lic understandable and interesting to the 
average American traveler and university 
student. 

In commenting on this study, the re- 
viewer should perhaps indicate that he 
wished the authors had more clearly ana- 
lyzed the various problems they mention 
and that there were more evidence they 
had consulted sources of information re- 
garding them other than those bearing di- 
rectly on Panama. Among such problems 
are those relating to urban-rural relations, 
including population distribution and move- 
ment in rapidly developing non-industrial 
economies; transportation and communica- 
tion difficulties; the international as well as 
local implications of ethnic differences; in- 
ternational relations, where countries of 
greatly varying wealth and power are 
closely associated with each other; and so- 
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cit Gesspnatertion, whew geapies of aS 
pag we Be and status come 
together. In a number of instances such 
ty ek eee | ay bona 
yt ut ve 
more incisively examined. 

A sizable of the book is devoted 
to a description and analysis of family life 
among various cultural groups and at dif- 
ferent social and economic levels. The ac- 
count of the critical situation of the “mid- 
die class” is an important contribution. 

While the authors are to be commended 


as to what Panama might do about some 
of its — , it will be disappoint- 
ing to some that these have not been ana- 
lyzed in such form that more of the pos- 
sible solutions are indicated, even though 
some reviewers have criticized the authors 
for “their reformist zeal.” 
bocke ink to the case with most such 
‘ormation is included practically 
up to the date of publication. While this is 
not, in the reviewer's opinion, a definitive 
study of Panama, as several enthusiastic 
reviewers have stated, he does believe the 
wae ew AEH great deal of credit oe 
ringing to, an initi 
analysis of widely “ispened information. 
This volume together with the one on 
Casts ne See © ond sem wets Be 
integrated sociological study of 


pal America which some of us have 
been hoping for decades it might eventu- 
ally be initiated. Now that the Biesanz’s 


have to Guatemala we can hope for 
a third Central American study of the same 
high standard. 


Mexico, D. F. 
ROBERT CUBA JONES 


The Armenian Community; The Historical 
Development of a Social and Ideological 
Conflict. By Sarkis Atamian. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. 
$4.75. 

To a sociologist the title of this volume 
on the Armenian Community is alluring. 

One anticipates a discussion of the struc- 


479 pp. 
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ture, composition, and social processes 
within some Armenian 


War, when for a brief time the Armenian 
Republic was established. Attention is 
given to the class conflicts within the peo- 
ple as well as to their international rela- 
tions. ee Oe OS SS eee oe 


non-communist elements, the nee 
ently being controlled by and loyal to 
cow, while the latter hope for the ultimate 
independence of the Armenian nation. > is 
a conflict attended by unmi 
lence, even murder, in which al aliglons 
values disap See, Ot and, what is more, the 
loyalty of to the United 
States is brought seriously into question. 
The author might have cited comparable 
divisions within other immigrant —> in 
the United States, such as the Greeks, the 
Poles, and the Germans d the First 
World War. The impact of world conflicts 
upon immigrant communities in the United 
States has often had an extremely disor- 
ganizing effect. 

The author appears 
eine ee a 
ciological stu of an Armenian commu- 
nity in the United States in which such 
ideological conflicts within the Church are 
but an incident in the broader study of 
gay ny A structure and relationships. It 
is to be hoped that he may return to just 
such a task. 


Claremont, Calif. 
ARTHUR EvANs Woop 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Listes, a a publication below does not 
preclude reviewed in a subsequent 
issue of Social Problems. 


me Contes Voting. 
Affairs Press, 1955. 
b+ pp. on. 

Barton, Chalmers, Our Human 
Rights. Washi : Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. vii, 102 pp. $2.50. 

Bisno, Herbert. The Philosophy of Social 
Work. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1952. x, 143 pp. $3. 25. 

Bridgman, P. W. Reflections of a Physicist. 
New York: Philosophical *, Cy 1955. 
xiv, 576 pp. $6.00. 

Buckingham, Clyde E. Red Cross Disaster 
Relief. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. 47 pp. $1.00. 

Carpenter, Frederic I. American Literature 
and the Dream. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. vi, 220 pp. $4.75. 

Paul H. The Economics of Em- 
ployment and yF beng coger Washing- 
ton: Public Aff: ress, 1956. viii, 193 
pp. $3.25. 

Challenge of Automation, The. Papers de- 
livered at the National Conference on 
Automation. W : Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. v, 77 pp. $2.50. 

Darwin, Charles Expression of the Emo- 
tions in Man and Animals. New York: 
— Library, 1955. ix, 372 pp. 


De Gre, Gerard. Science as a Social Insti- 
tution. New York: Random House Inc., 
1956. vii, 48 pp. $0.85. 

Detroit Area bes Sate The. Ann Arbor: 
Braun-Brumfield, Inc., 1955. 16 pp. No 
price indicated. 

DeWitt, William. The United Nations— 
Ten Years of Achievement. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1955. 28 


cheng illage Lif al 
de Yo ohn E. Village Life in . 
ern Thuiland : ly = 
University of California Press, 1955. = 
323 pp. $3.50. 

Donde, Mathurin. The French Faust: 
Henri de Saint-Simon. New York: Phi- 
losophical Library, 1955. 253 pp. $3.75. 

Duverger, Maurice. The Political Role of 
Women. Paris: UNESCO, Distributed 
by Columbia University Press. 1955. 221 
pp. $2.50 

Eldridge, Seba. The Dynamics of Social 
Action. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1952. v, 119 pp. $3.25. 

Frasier, Franklin. Bourgeoisie Noire. Paris: 
Libraire Plon, 1955. 232 pp. 870 fr. 
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Freidson, Eliot. Student Government, Stu- 
dent Leaders and the American College. 
Philadelphia: United States National 
Student Association, 1955. x, 88 pp. 
$2.00. 

Friedmann, Georges. Industrial Society. 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. 436 pp. 
$6.00. 

Frumkin, Robert M. The Measurement of 
Marriage Adjustment. Washi : Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1954. 13 pp. $1. 00. 

Geyl, Pieter, Debates With Historians. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. viii, 
241 pp. $7.50. 

Gibbs, Henry. Background to Bitterness. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
255 pp $4.75. 

Goode, William J. After Divorce. Glen- 
coe: The Free Press, 1956. xv, 381 pp. 
$6.00. 

Greenwood, David. a. in Human Rela- 
tions. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1956. viii, 76 pp. $2.00. 

Hallowell, A. Irving. Culture and Experi- 
ence. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1955. xvi, 434 pp. $7.00. 

Hayas, Wayland J. and Rena Gazaway. 
Human Relations in Nursing. Philadel- 
phia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1955. xxiii, 471 pp. No price indi- 


Himelhoch, Jerome and Sylvia Fleis Fava 
(Editors). Sexual Behavior in Ameri- 


can Society. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1955. xi, 446 pp. $5.00. 

Horton, Paul B. and Gerald R. Leslie. The 
Sociology of Social Problems. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. 
xii, 584 pp. $5.50. 

Ingram, Kenneth. Histor 
New York: Philosophi a 
238 pp. $5.00. 

Kamiat, Arnold H. The Ethics of Civiliza- 
tion. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1954. vi, 80 pp. $2.00. 

Knox, John B. The Sacleiote 6, Se of ne - 
trial Relations. dom 
House, 1956. xv, 348 pp. $6. Ps 

Kruschke, Earl Ro, i Woman Voter. 
Washington: lic Affairs Press, 1955. 
16 pp. $1.00. 

Lee, Alfred McClung. Fraternities without 
“*rotherbood. Boston: The Beacon Press, 
1955. xii, 159 pp. $1.95. 

Levitt, Theodore. The Twilght of the 
Profit Motive. Washi Public Af- 
fairs Press, ieee. 15 pp. $1.00. 

Lind, Andrew W. Hawaii's People. Hono- 
lulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1955. 
ix, 116 pp. No price indicated. 


of the Cold War. 
Library, 1955. 
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Mannheim, Herman. Group Problems in 
Crime and Punishment. London: Rout- 
ee and Kegan Paul Ltd. x, 309 pp. 

5.75. 


Mayer, Frederick and Frank E. Bower. Pat- 
terns of a New Philosophy. Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1955. vi, 112 
pp. $3.25. 

Minority Groups: Segregation and Integra- 
tion. Papers Presented at the 82nd An- 
nual Forum of the National Conference 
of Social Work. New York: Published 
for the National Conference of Social 
Work by Columbia University, 1955. 


Neuberger, Richard L. Our Natural Re- 
sources-and Their Conservation. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1956. 28 pp. $0.25. 


Oliver, Douglas L. A Solomon Island So- 
ciety. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1955. xxii, 533 pp. $10.00. 

O'Mahoney, Joseph C. et al. The Chal- 
lenge of Automation. Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1955. v, 77 pp. $2.00. 

Pearman, Jean R. and Albert H. Burrows. 
Social Services in the School. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1955. x, 
219 pp. $3.75. 

Roback, A. A. (Editor). Present-day Psy- 
chology. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. xiv, 995 pp. $12.00. 

Rodnick, David. The Norwegians. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1955. vi, 
165 pp. $3.25. 

Ross, Murray G. Community Organiza- 
tion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
xi, 239 pp. $3.00. 

Runes, Dagobert D. On the Nature of 
Man. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956. 105 pp. $3.00. 


Senior, Clarence and Douglas Manley. A 
Report on Jamaican Migration to Great 
Britain. Kingston: The Government 
— 1955. ii, 67 pp. No price indi- 
cated. 


Shultz, George P. and George B. Baldwin. 
Automation. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1955. 20 pp. $1.00. 


Social Process in Hawaii. Honolulu: Soci- 
ology Club, University of Hawaii, 1948. 
73 pp. $1.00. 


Soddy, Kenneth (Editor). Mental Health 
and Infant Development. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1956. Vol. I, xix, 
308 pp. $4.50. Vol. II, v, 289 pp. 
$4.50. 


Spiro, Melford E. Kibbutz-Venture in Uto- 
pia. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. xii, 266 pp. $4.50. 


Stagner, Ross. The Psychology of Indus- 
trial Conflict. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1956. 550 pp. $8.00. 
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Stetler, Henry G. Racial Integration in 
Public Housing Projects in Connecticut. 
Hartford: Connecticut Commission on 
Civil Rights, 1955. vii, 72 pp. No price 
indicated. 

Strauss, Anselm (Editor). The Social Psy- 
chology of George Herbert Mead. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1956. xvi, 296 pp. $1.50. 


Stycos, J. Mayone. Family and Fertility in 
Puerto Rico. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 332 pp. $6.00. 


Sweedlun, Verne S. and Golda M. Craw- 
ford. Man in Society. New York: 
American Book Company, 1956. Volume 
2, xiii, 651 pp. $5.50. 


The Team Apoont to the Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped Homemaker. Work- 
shop Proceedings, May31-June 3, 1955. 
Sponsored by The School of Home Eco- 
nomics in cooperation with The Division 
of University Extension, The University 
of Connecticut. Storrs, Connecticut. 36 
pp. No price indicated. 


Tomasevitc, Jozo. Peasants, Politics, and 
Economic Change in Yugoslavia. Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, London: 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xii, 743 
pp. $7.50. 


Totah, Khalil. Dynamite in the Middle 
East. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. ix, 240 pp. $3.75. 


United Nations. Asia and the Far East 
Seminar on the Prevention of Crime and 
the Treatment of Offenders. Rangoon, 
25 October to 6 November 1954. New 
York: United Nations, 1955. vii, 63 
pp. $1.00. (Distributed by Columbia 
University Press). 


United Nations. European Exchange Plan 
Seminar on the Institutional Treatment 
of Juvenile Offenders, Vienna 27 Septem- 
ber to 9 October 1954. New York: 
United Nations, 1955. 92 pp. $0.80. 


(Distributed by 
Press). 


United Nations. Fact-Finding with Rural 
People. New York: United Nations, 
1956. xii, 139 pp. $1.50. (Distributed 
by Columbia University Press). 


United Nations. International Survey of 
Programmes of Social Development. New 
York: United Nations, 1955. iv, 219 pp. 
$2.00. (Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) 


Columbia University 


United Nations. The Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency in Selected European 
Areas. New York: United Nations, De- 

artment of Economic and Social Af- 
airs, 1955. iv, 156 pp. $1.25. (Distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press). 





Publications Received 


United Nations. Yearbook on Human 
Rights for 1952. New York: United 
p- $5.00. 
University 


Nations, 1955. xii, 490 p 
ee by Columbia 


ress). 

UNESCO. The International Register of 
Current Team Research in the Social Sci- 
ences (1950-1952) Paris: Unesco, 1955. 
309 pp. $4.00. 

UNESCO. The Positive Contribution by 
Immigrants. New York: United Nations, 
1956. 202 pp. $2.25. Paper. (Distrib- 
uted by Columbia University Press). 

Van Pelt, S. J. Hypnotic Suggestion. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 95 
pp. $2.75. 

Vigman, Fred K. Crisis of the Cities. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1955. 
viii, 155 pp. $3.25. 
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Watson, A. J. et al. Experimental Psy- 
chology. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. ix, 66 pp. $2.75. 

Wedock, Harry E. Dictionary of Magic. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. 
viii, 105 pp. $3.00. 

Winn, Ralph B. (Editor). American Phi- 
losophy. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. xviii, 318 pp. $6.00. 

Wrong, Dennis H. American and Cana- 
dian Viewpoints. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1955. vii, 62 
pp. $1.00. 

Yourglich, Anita. The Dynamics of Social 
Interaction. Washington: lic Affairs, 
Press, 1954. vi, 128 pp. $2.50. 

Zimmerman, Carle C. Patterns of Social 
Change. Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. 36 pp. $1.00. 


OFFICIAL REPORTS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS, HELD 
AT THE SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
AUGUST 30- SEPTEMBER 2, 1955 


Summary of the minutes of the 
meeting of the 1954-55 (retiring) 
Executive Committee, August 30, 
1955, Herbert Blumer presiding: 


Present: Arnold M. Rose, Byron L. Fox, 
Sidney H. Aronson, Ernest Burgess, 
Thomas D. Eliot, Paul Meadows, R. 
A. Schermerhorn, Absent: Ray H. 
Abrams, Florian Znaniecki, Mabel A. 
Elliott, Ira DeA. Reid, Alfred M. Lee, 
James B. McKee. 


1. A proposal was made that a Com- 
mittee on Financial Aid for the benefit of 
the Society and the journal, SocIAL PRroB- 
LEMS, -be established. It was recommended 
that the incoming Executive Committee 
give consideration to setting up a com- 
mittee to investigate ways of securing 
funds. 


2. Report on the Society's book publica- 
tions. Arnold Rose reported that Basic 
Books bought 5,000 copies of Mental 
Health and Mental Illness, of which 2,500 
have been sold. SSSP will receive one-half 
of the royalties. The Norton Company has 
also independently sold about a thousand 
copies, from which SSSP receives the regu- 
lar royalty. The book on Sexual Behavior, 
in American Society, under the editorship 
of Jerome Himelhoch and Sylvia Fileis 
Fava, has been scheduled for publication in 
November. 


Herbert Blumer recommended that 1) 
a special segregated fund account be set 
up for book income; 2) that this fund be 
used to further the publication program; 
3) that the Editorial and lications 
Committee make recommendations on the 
publication program to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


3. Report on the action taken on the 
amendments to the Constitution proposed 
last year. This report to be presented at 
the Annual Business Meeting. 


4. Report from the representative on the 
Council of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety. Thomas Eliot requested that this re- 
port be postponed until the meeting of the 
new Executive Committee. He raised the 
question as to whether there are any in- 
structions to be given to the delegate. 


5. Report on the status of the Special 
Problems Committees and the Committee 
on Student Participation. Arnold Rose sug- 
gested that the Executive Committee ap- 
point one of its members to serve in a 
liaison capacity to facilitate communication 
among the Committees and with the Execu- 
tive Committee. This is in line with the 
policy stated last year that these Commit- 
tees have no official standing until ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee. It 
was mentioned that Alfred M. Lee has 
been serving in this capacity during the 
past year. Report approved. 
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6. Report on the formation of an ad hoc 
committee to handle working arrangements 
with other organizations, especially social 
action organizations. Last year Jessie Ber- 
nard suggested the formation of this Com- 
mittee. She wrote the initiating letter 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Liaison with other Organizations (Arnold 
Rose, Chairman). The Committee has for- 
mulated a proposal to be submitted to the 
incoming Executive Committee. 

Arnold Rose stated that the plan is to 
furnish research advice and summaries of 
existing sociological studies pertinent to the 
work of social action organizations. In 
carrying out this plan certain issues arise 
which are likely to be controversial: e.g., 
will there be competition with commercial 
agencies, and what are the criteria for se- 
lecting the liaison personnel? He recom- 
mended that a new liaison committee be 
constituted to amend the proposal and to 
follow up. Report accepted. 

7. Report on SociaL Prosiems. Arnold 
Rose stated that Brandeis University has 
made a grant of $1,200 for the coming 
year, in addition to $200 for secretarial as- 
sistance to the Editor, and recommended 
that a letter be written thanking the Uni- 
versity. He also recommended that a phrase 
be used on the title page acknowledgi 
the generous assistance and cooperation o 
Brandeis University. He also recommend- 
ed that the following words be printed on 
lished at 


the cover of the Journal: “ 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachu- 


setts.” He recommended further that the 
phrase ‘Published the Society for the 
ar of Social Problems” be to 
“Official Journal of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems.” Report ap- 
proved. 

Arnold Rose also reported that there is 
a request from NAACP for a special sup- 
plement on desegregation. The articles 
would be written by social scientists work- 
ing in this field) NAACP is willing to 
pay the cost of printing and mailing. Her- 

rt Blumer recommended that the new 
Executive Committee appoint a committee 
to examine the content with power to make 
a decision. Approved. 


Byron L. Fox 
Retiring Secretary 


Summary of the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the 1955-56 (incoming) Ex- 
ecutive Committee August 30 and 
31, 1955, Arnold Rose presiding. 


Present: Theodore Abel, Robert Bierstedt, 
Sidney Aronson, Harry W. Roberts, 
Byron Fox, Herbert Blumer, Ernest 
Burgess, Thomas D. Eliot. Present 
though not members of the Commit- 
tee, Henry Meyer, Jerome Himelhoch, 
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Absent: W. F. Cottrell, Alfred Linde- 
smith, Pauline Young, Mabel Elliott, 
Alfred M. Lee. 


1. Committee Appointments for the new 
year. Arnold Rose nominated the chair- 
man and members of appointive commit- 
tees. Approved as presented. names 
of the chairmen of appointed committees, 
and the members of the Committees will be 
found in the January, 1956 issue of SocIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


2. Discussion of the work of commit- 
tees. Arnold Rose stated that the Com- 
mittee on Financial Aid is to explore ways 
of raising money for the Society and the 
journal, following the suggestions made by 
Herbert Blumer in the meeting of the retir- 
ing Executive Committee. Ernest Burgess 
agreed to serve as advisor to the Commit- 
tee. It is un that the committee 
may ask others to serve. 

Arnold Rose stated that the Committee 
on Liaison with other Organizations is 
largely a new committee, but most of the 
members are experienced. The Committee 
is to review a proposal for a new activity 
for SSSP. The report of the retiring Com- 
mittee to be given at the annual business 
meeting, and then turned over to the in- 
coming Committee for study and ible 
submission to the membership for decision. 

The Local arrangements Committee is to 
be instructed that the SSSP meetings next 
year will be held the day before the meet- 
ings of the American Sociological Society. 

Arnold Rose recommended that the chair- 
men of the Special Social Problems Com- 
mittees be ex-officio members of the Pro- 
gram Committee. The chairman of the 
Program Committee should be a person 
who is oriented toward the field of social 
work. It is ho that the relationship 
with the social work 
strengthened. It is expected at least 
five of the Special Problems Committees 
will be involved in the program for next 
year. Ernest Burgess suggested that some- 
one from the University of Michigan 
should be included in the Program Com- 
mittee since much in this area has been 
done at that institution. 

It was requested that Byron Fox and 
Harry Roberts add to the list of names 
for the Student Participation Committee, 
eqecitly names of students from the Mid- 

est. 

Referring to the elected Committees, 
Herbert Blumer nominated Francis Merrill 
as Chairman of the Standards Committee. 
~Approved. (Francis Merrill was unable to 
serve, and in a later action, the Executive 
Committee named George Simpson as 
Chairman. ) 

3. Budget for the year 1955-56. The 
tentative budget was presented by Sidney 
Aronson for the Committee on Budget, 
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Audit, and Finance, with a recommenda- 
tion for eagmantion of the funds derived 
from the sale of books published by SSSP. 

Theodore Abel recommended that the 
meg of ation of funds derived 
rom SSSP’s publication program be fol- 
lowed, but t allocations be made to 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS and to the Membership 
Committee for promotional purposes. Ap- 
proved. Ernest Burgess interpreted the 
action to mean that SOCIAL ProBLEMs will 
be given priority in the allocation of segre- 
gated funds derived from the publication 
og oye Jerome Himelhoch stated that 

has understood that SocIAL PROBLEMS 
would be given the royalties from the 
publication of Sexual Behavior in Ameri- 
can Society. 


It was recommended that if the funds 
are available, that adequate provision be 
made for clerical services for the Office of 

Treasurer (suggested amount, $225), 
and the Office of the (suggested 
amount $250), and also for the Member- 
ship Committee. 

The Budget Committee was instructed 
to receive requests for funds, to review 
these, and to present a budget to the Execu- 
tive Committee for approval. However, 
the final allocations in the budget are to 
be in line with the principle incorporated 
in the action above relating to the segrega- 
tion of fund-. 


Henry Meyer proposed that the Treas- 
urer be authorized to set up the financial 
records to meet the present operating needs 
of the Society, and that a formal a 
an outside organization not be requested. 
Approved. 


4. SSSP peicenton in regional meet- 
ings. Arnold Rose suggested that it may 
be possible to secure representation on the 
programs of some regional societies. Such 
an arrangement is already in essence in 
effect in the Eastern Sociological Society 
corey A Herbert Blumer stated that it 
might more effective to promote SSSP 
at regional meeti: 
bility of the M rship Committee. Spe- 
cial Social Problems Committees might con- 
veniently meet at regional meetings. Arnold 
Rose pointed out that there i 

ences in regions, and recommended that the 
Membership Committee be asked to inquire 
and explore the possibilities. Approved. 


5. Discussion of the proposal submitted 
in the Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Freedom of Research (Jessie Ber- 
nard, Chairman). The report proposed that 
there be a study of the program of grants 
of foundations and other fund-granting or- 
ganizations, such as the Ford Foundation 
or the Social Science Research Council, over 

a period of years to find out the basis on 
which grants are approved and disapproved. 
Several members raised the question as to 


, which is the responsi- . 
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whether it is appropriate for SSSP to under- 
take such research. No action was taken on 
the proposal. 

6. The Helen L. De Roy Award. Ar- 
nold Rose read the report of the Commit- 
tee (Howard Becker, Chairman). The 
Committee reported two superior entries 
and recommended splitting the award, giv- 
ing $250 to each contestant. Approved. 
The winners were Robert Dubin and Mel- 
vin Seeman. It was agreed that the results 
of the competition should be given wide 
publicity in the press and professional 
journals, 


7. Status of Soca, Prosiems. A need 
was recognized to a the relationships 
among the Editorial Staff, the Editorial and 
Publications Committee, and the Executive 
Committee. The Editor, Jerome Himel- 
hoch, read the following statement, which 
he had prepared at the suggestion of Ar- 
nold Rose: 


The Society shall maintain an official 
journal entitled SoctaL PROBLEMS, 
which shall be published at least four 
times a year. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall appoint the Editor, who, in 
turn, shall appoint the other members 
of the Editorial Staff and the Advisory 
Editors. The Editor shall be a non- 
voting ex-officio member of the Editorial 
and Publications Committee and shall 
participate without vote in meetings of 
the Executive Committee. 


The Editorial Staff of SoctaL Pros- 
LEMS shall have access to the advice 
and counsel of the Editorial and Pub- 
lications Committee. The Editorial and 
Publications Committee may make rec- 
ommendations to the Executive Commit- 
tee regarding the editorial policies of 

PROBLEMS. Questions of policy 
may be referred by either the Executive 
Committee or the SocIAL PROBLEMS 
Editorial Staff to the Editorial and Pub- 
lications Committee for study and rec- 
ommendation. Final decisions regarding 
the editorial policies of SoctaL Pros- 
LEMS shall be made by the Executive 
Committee and/or by the membership 
of the Society in vote or referendum. 


Arnold Rose recommended that this state- 
ment be used for the guidance of the Exec- 
utive Committee for the present. Ap roved. 
He further recommended that consideration 
be given to an amendent to the Constitu- 
tion, which does not refer to the publica- 
tion of SociAL ProBLEMs. Thomas Eliot 
moved that a Constitution Committee be 
appointed to Dae in the proper man- 
ner. Approved. 


8. Proposed special supplement to So- 
CIAL PROBLEMS on desegregation. Arnold 
Rose recommended that this proposal be 
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teferred to the Editorial and Publications 
Committee with instructions to make a 
recommendation to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Approved. 


9. Plan to increase library subscriptions 
to SOCIAL PROBLEMS. An arrangement has 
been proposed by QUARTERLIES by which 
this organization would promote library 
subscriptions to the Journal. Arnold Rose 
stated that this matter would be referred 
to the Editorial and Publications Commit- 
tee with power to make the final decision. 
Approved. 

Byron L. Fox 
Retiring Secretary 


Report by the Editor to the Fifth 
Annual Business Meeting of the So- 
ciety. 


As I understand it, the function of this 
report is to subject the policies and per- 
formance of SOCIAL PROBLEMS to your 
annual review. In this way the editor and 
his staff may be made responsible to the 
membership of the Society. Now that we 
have published nine issues July, 1955 
was Volume 3, Number 1, we have in a 
certain measure institutionalized the nascent 
policies which I outlined at our last annual 
meeting and which you then approved. It 
may be useful briefly to recapitulate these 
policies now. 


We have striven hard to maintain high 
standards of social science significance and 
literary style. Believing that even sociolo- 
ans can write clearly and sometimes grace- 
ully without becoming less profound, we 
work to turn this belief into a self-fulfilled 
prophecy. With a growing influx of soli- 
cited and unsolicited manuscripts, we have 
become more exacting in our demands. Cur- 
rently, we are returning considerably more 
papers than we accept. The Helen L. De- 
Roy Award of five hundred dollars has in- 
duced many authors to send us manuscripts 
of high quality. For this the Society is 
much indebted to the Helen L. DeRoy 
Foundation of Detroit. I shall at a pro- 

itious moment apply to this foundation 
‘or a renewal of the Award for 1956 in 
the hope that we may thereby continue to 
stimulate creative scientific writing 

even though, to quote from Howard 
Becker, Chairman of the DeRoy Award 
Committee, “we grant that scholars and 
scientists, by the nature of their calling, 
are immune to financial inducement as 
such.” 


To further the special functions of the 
Society, as set forth in the Constitution, we 
have sought out papers concerned with the 
followirg: (1) Discussion of the field of 
social pathology, of its relationship to 
broader disciplines, and of the professional 
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problems of social pathologists. (2) Con- 
sideration of particular social problems and 
of relevant theories and research methods. 
(3) Analysis of organizations, institutions, 
and movements which deal with social 
problems. (4) Application of social science 
theory and research to the solution of social 
problems. The topics on which we have 
published the largest number of papers 
(not counting those in special symposium 
issues are racial and ethnic relations, in- 
ternational tensions; social psychiatry; | 
problems of applied social science; social 
control of sexual behavior; civil liberties 
and academic freedom; class stratification; 
crime, alcoholism and drug addiction; mar- 
riage and family adjustment and trends in 
research and writing in social pathology. 


Of nine issues to date, four have been 
devoted in whole or large part to single 
topics, while the remaining five have been 
multi-topical. Our January, 1955 number 
dealt with Segregation and Integration in 
College Fraternities, with Simon Marcson 
as consulting editor, and the April, 1955 
issue with Desegregation in the Public 
Schools, with Kenneth B. Clark as consul- 
tant. The Society is indebted to both men 
for the excellent work they did. In our 
collaboration, we made it clear that edi 
torial responsibility remained with the Edi- 
torial Staff, an arrangement which proved 
mutually satisfactory. Inasmuch as multi- 
topic numbers are needed to cater to the 
varied interests of our readers nad contribu- 
tors, we suspect the wisest policy is not to 
have more than one or two special sym- 
posium issues per year. Moreover, the 
effort required to put out a representative 
symposium of high quality is prodigious. 
It should not be done unless something 
of relatively permanent value results; for 
example, a collection worth republication in 
book form. We did succeed in this with 
our April, 1954 symposium on the Kinsey 
studies, entitled Sexual Behavior in Ameri- 
can Society, which in expanded version will 
be published in November, 1955 by W. W. 
Norton Company. At present we are plan- 
ning special symposium issues on Medical 
Sociology and on Crime and Correction. In 
view of the newness of the field, it is our 
hope that the Medical Sociology number 
can be republished, thereby bringing further 
income to the Society and to SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


In approach to subject-matter, we prfe- 
fer articles which relate data to signif- 
cant hypotheses, rather than those which 
present only description, theory, or meth- 
odology. Moreover, we discourage purely 
descriptive narratives of steps taken to 
remedy specific problem situations. In gen- 
eral, we try to avoid papers which moral- 
ize, exhort, praise, or blame. 


We are pleased to find that we are at- 
tracting and publishing manuscripts by 
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authors in universities, research bureaus, 
and action agencies in all regions of the 
United States and in several Canadian prov- 
inces. (If library subscriptions are an 
guide, we have readers on every inhabit 

continent.) Having no ideological axes to 
grind, we have welcomed and published 
articles by writers representing a wide va- 
riety of ideological positions. Our con- 
tributors have included such diverse spe- 


in- Bcialists as sociologists, psychologists, an- 


thropologists, social workers, marriage 
counselors, lawyers, clergymen, and a col- 
lege president. We are proud to have been 
the medium for the first publication of a 
number of graduate students and at the 
same time to have included the writings 
of internationally known scholars. Further- 
more, we have absolutely impartial in 
returning papers submitted by authors in 
both of these classes. To avoid any “halo 
effect,” we, in fact, now make it a policy 
to remove identifications before sending 
manuscripts to readers. 


Realizing now that we began our jour- 
nal with papers too brief for adequate 
communication, we are currently asking for 
manuscripts within the more reasonable 
range of 3,000 to 7,000 words. This has 
been possible with the expansion of the 
journal from an average of about forty-two 
ages in Volume I to sixty-one pages in 
olume II. 


With the increased number of manu- 
scripts which we are now receiving, we 
could without much difficulty publish a 
journal of one hundred to one hundred 


twenty pages per issue. A periodical of 
this size is necessary to do justice to the 
tich variety and increasing quanity of re- 
search in social problems and applied so- 
ciology. Moreover, since a larger journal 
will induce more persons to join the Soci- 
ety, it is our not completely disinterested 
judgment that the Society should consider 
expenditures for SOCIAL PROBLEMS now 
as a capital investment which will pay off 
in the future. 


I am happy to report that Brandeis Uni- 
versity has agreed to make available during 
the coming year $1,200 in cash and $200 
in secretarial assistance, bringing the Uni- 
versity’s total contribution to date to $2,- 
400. In recognition of this indispendable 
aid to our journal, the Executive Commit- 
tee has voted that we print on the front 
cover the phrase, “published at Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts.” This 
action was a courtesy by the Society —— 
not a requirement imposed by Brandeis 
University. In fact, in giving us the money, 
the University explicitly stated that no 
strings are attached, that full and complete 
editorial responsibity resides in the Society. 
I made sure of this point at the time when 
I first applied for a grant for the journal. 
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The Brandeis grant will make possible a 
modest expansion, but will by no means 
solve our financial problem. In this con- 
nection, my editorial colleagues and I im- 
portune you to give us your manuscripts 
and your advice AND to get us more 
money. If each of you will enroll one new 
member and persuade one more library to 
subscribe, we can edit for you a much 
more adequate and comprehensive journal 
in the near future. You can also help im- 
measurably by paying up your life mem- 
bership in twenty-five or fifteen dollar in- 
stallments. Finally, you might consider the 
example of some SSSP members who have 
found SOCIAL PROBLEMS valuable as 
required reading in some courses. 


I have been asked to include a rt 
on Sexual Behavior in American Society: 
An Appraisal of the First Two Kinsey 
Reports, (New York: W. W. Norton, 
1955, 446 pages, $4.00) edited by Sylvia 
Fava and myself. The thirty-eight papers 
by a variety of specialists are poh sy in 
the following sections: I. Frames of Refer- 
ence for Sexual Research: Critiques of 
Kinsey's Approach from the Standpoint of 
Social Theory. II. neers Mg Research De- 
sign and Statistical Methods. Wl. Marriage 
and the Family. IV. Sexual Patterns and 
the American Class Structure. V. Implica- 
tions of the Kinsey Reports for Religion 
and Ethics. V1. Sexual Behavior and the 
Law. VII. Psychiatry and the Sexual Devi- 
ations. VIII. Stability and Change in 
American Sexual Patterns. IX. Sexual Be- 
havior in Other Societies. X. The Reac- 
tion of Public Opinion and Mass Media to 
the Kinsey Studies. XI. Effects of the Kin- 
sey Studies on the Sexual Attitudes and Be- 
Avior of College Students. The readings 
include not only critiques, implications, and 
effects of the Kinsey reports, but also a 
number of parallel research studies and thor- 
oughgoing summaries of the Kinsey find- 
ings. The book is recommended as a sup- 
plementary or collateral text in such courses 
as Marriage and the Family, Social Psychol- 
ogy, Research Methods, Mental Hygiene, 
and Social Problems. All royalties, of 
course, go to the Society. I might also 
mention at this point that the Society’s 
first book of readings, Mental Health and 
Mental Disorder: A Sociological Approach, 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 1955, 626 
pages, $4.90) edited by Arnold Rose, was 
chosen by the Basic Book Service as its 
selection for March, 1955. A number of 
members have already found this book use- 
ful as a text or source of supplementary 
readings in certain courses. 

Inasmuch as the Constitution makes no 
mention of a journal, we have been operat- 
ing so far on the basis of a sort of cus- 
tomary law. To remedy this lack of legis- 
lation, the Executive Committee has just 
approved a statement of working rules to 
guide us until the submission of a Consti- 
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tutional amendment to the membership. 
Major points of the resolution, which is 
presented in full in the minutes of the 
meeting of the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee, are that the Executive Committee 
shall appoint the Editor, who in turn, shall 
appoint the other members of the Editorial 
Staff; and that the Editorial and Publica- 
tions Committee may make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee regarding 
the editorial policies of SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS, but that final policy decisions shall 
be made by the Executive Committee and 
or by the m ip in vote or referen- 
dum. In other words, the major line of 
communication is from the Editorial and 
Publications Committee to the Executive 
Committee to the Editorial Staff and the 
chain of command from the Executive Com- 
mittee to the Editorial Staff. It appears to 
us on the Editorial Staff that this was a 
wise provision in that it eliminates a pos- 
sible division of editorial responsibility be- 
tween the Editorial and Publications Com- 
mittee and the SOCIAL PROBLEMS Edi- 
torial Staff, which would be dysfunctional 
> both, ae it gives yd goer wee Staff that 
eC; of autonomy utary negiect 
(within the framework of Executive os 
mittee directives) which is necessary for ef- 
ficient functioning. There are no doubt 
kinks to be ironed out and further details 
to be specified (such as terms of office for 
the editor and staff) before the draft of an 
amendment is ready to be submitted to the 
membership, but we strongly recommend 
that the basic principles the Executive 
Committee resolution be retained. 


The editing of SOCIAL PROBLEMS has 
in every sense been a collective enterprise. 
Our decisions have been group decisions 
made at staff meetings. No acknowledge- 
ment by me can adequately describe the skill, 
devotion, and nard work with which my 
editorial colleagues have performed their 
several roles. Sylvia Fava, who has been 
an indispensable collaborator from the early 
days of this journal; Robert Manners, who 
joined the staff this year; and I have done 
most of the work relating to manuscripts. 
Samuel Koenig has very competently built 
up our book review section. In the solu- 
tion of our ever-present financial problem, 
we are indebted to Alfred Parsell, in charge 
of advertising and publicity, and to Sidney 
Aronson, -. _—— i business 
manager. Finally, I wish to express our 
gratitude to the Advisory Editors; to the 
Editorial and Publications Committee; and 
to Herbert Blumer, who as President of the 


Society has repeatedly given us support and 3 


wise counsel. 


I want to conclude my remarks with an 
invitation to all members to send me com- 
ments, -criticisms, and suggestions — as 
many of you have been doing. If we learn 
from you what you consider to be our 
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strengths and 
satisfy _ 

s 
and of all social scientists and social prac- 
titioners who are professionally concerned 
with the study of social problems. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jerome HimeELHOCcH, Editor 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE, 


1955-1956 


Franz Adler, University of Arkansas 

Milton C. Albrecht, University of Buffalo 

Odin W. Anderson, Health Information 
Foundation 
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Warren Breed, Tulane University 
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Morris G. Caldwell, University of Alabama 

Courtney B. Cleland, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College 


Joseph W. Eaton, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity 


Winston W. Ehrmann, University of 
Florida 
Dean George Epley, University of Miami 
Jacob G. Franz, University of Maryland 
ag J. Friedsam, North Texas State Col- 
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Joseph Gittler, University of Rochester 
Milton M. Gordon, Haverford College 
William H. Harlan, Obio University 
Robert W. Janes, University of Illinois 
E. Gartly Jaco, University of Texas 
Haitung King, Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 
sity 
Bernard C. Kirby, San Diego State College 
Arthur P. Miles, University of Wisconsin 
Rudolph E. Morris, Marquette University 


Arthur E. Prell, University of New Hamp- 
shire 


Harry W. Roberts, Virginia State College 
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Paul Schreiber, Adelphi College 


Charles U. Smith, Floridz A and M Uni- 
versity 


William Spinrad, Newark College 
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Byron L. Fox, Syracuse University, Chair- 
man 
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New Special Problems Committees 


As a result of a questionnaire submitted 
to all members of SSSP in December by 
Alfred M. Lee, the followi 
Problems committees have 
within SSSP. Any member of the society 
is welcome to join 
Interested members should 


acting 
The Aged: William A. Harlan, Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio. (2) Desegregation: 
Wilson Record, University of California, 
Los Angeles. (3) Juvenile Delinquency: 
@ Martin Neumeyer, University of Southern 


of the committees. 


tional Dynamics: 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
War 7 re . Ty as 7) 
sity of Maryland, ‘ 

Social Work and Soctology: Amold M. 


H tein, Uni- 


Minneapo 
(7) Occupational Problems 
tian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Additions to SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Since October, 1955, the following per- 
sons have joined the Editorial Staff of So- 
CIAL PROBLEMS as associate editors: War- 
ren G. Bennis, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Robert A. Feldmesser, Har- 
vard University; Kent Geiger, Tufts Uni- 
versity and Irving Goldaber, National Com- 


Goldaber has also been appoint 
of Information for SSSP. 

committees of the Society may call upon 
his assistance in the dissemination of in- 


SSSP Books of Readings 
y has thus far published two 


ealth and Mental Disorder: 
al Approach. Edited by Arnold 
New York: W. W. Norton and 
., 1955. xiv, 626 pp. $4.90. W. W. 
. has completed arrang 
and Kegan Paul, Ltd., for 
1 British edition of this volume, which 
as previously chosen as a book selection 
the Basic Books Service. 
2. Sexual Behavior in American Society: 
Appraisal of the First Two Kinsey Re- 
Jerome Himelhoch and 
Sylvia F. Fava. New York: W. W. Nor- 
on and Co., 1955. 446 pp. $4.00. 
Faculty members are urged to consider 
hese books for use as required or collateral 
ding in appropriate courses and to order 
¢ their libraries. 






Marvin Sussman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research and Development, has 
been preparing an SSSP-sponsored book of 
readings on community. It is expected 
that the Society will shortly sign a contract 
with a publisher for the publication of this 
book. All royalties from SSSP-sponsored 
books go to the Society. 


Call for Manuscripts for 
Publication in 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


For the benefit of authors who wish to 
submit articles for the consideration of the 
Editorial Staff of SoctaL PrRoBLEMs, the 
following editorial schedule is presented: 
The deadline for the July, 1956 issue, 
which will be devoted to Medical Sociol- 
ogy, is May 15. Although the October, 
1956 number will be a multi-topic issue, 
authors are encouraged to submit manu- 
scripts for this issue on problems of politi- 
cal conflict and voting behavior. Such pa- 
pers should have a sociological or social 
psychological frame of reference. The dead- 
line for the October issue is July 15. It is 

robable that one of the 1957 issues will 
devoted to Criminology and Correction. 
Authors are advised to write for the 
memorandum on editorial requirements be- 
fore submitting their manuscripts. 


The Helen L. DeRoy Award 
for 1956 


The Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 
for the best article reporting on research in 
social problems will be repeated in 1956. 
The mmittee of Judges consists of 
Howard Becker, Chairman; Warren G. 
Bennis; Thomas D. Eliot; and John C. 
McKinney. For further details see the 
announcement on the outside back cover 
of this issue of SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


Notice of the 1956 Annual Meeting 


The 1956 annual meeting of the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems will be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, on Sep- 
tember 6th. The American Sociological 
Society will meet at the same place, Sep- 
tember 7-9, and there will be seven joint 
sessions of the two societies during these 
days. The special program of P on 
September 6th will include sessions on the 
relationship of social work to sociology; 
mental health; community organization; and 
slum clearance; as well as meetings of all 
the committees of SSSP. The September 
6th program is being organized by the 
Program Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Arthur Hillman of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 
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Report oF THE EXECUTIVE 
Committee, Marcu 1956 


The following proposals submitted by 
Arnold M. Rose, SSSP President, have been 
approved by the Executive Committee in a 
mail ballot: 

1. A letter has been received from the 
Research Group of the newly established 
National Association of Social Workers in- 
quiring as to the possibility of developing 
joint activities with SSSP. It was proposed 
that the President explore — possibili- 
ties with the group and submit any tenta- 
tive understandings to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

2. Professor Morton King, Jr., chairman 
of sociology at Mississippi, has resi 
from his position because he believed the 
University’s rejection of a visiting speaker 
— a white minister from Kentucky who 
had publicly expressed friendliness toward 
the NAACP, and who had been invited to 
speak at Mississippi on a religious topic — 
was a violation of academic freedom. It 
was proposed that a letter be written to 
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commend Professor King on his stand and 
that executive committee members knowi 
of suitable job openings inform him o 
them. 

3. The staff of Social Problems (consist- 
ing of 1 editor, 7 associate editors, and 1 
book review editor) meets about four 
times a year for policy decisions. Since 
some reside in the Boston area, while oth- 
ers live in the New York area, there are 
certain expenses connected with attending 
these meetings. It was proposed that $150 
a year be appropriated to help pay expenses 
for attending these meetings. 

4. As indicated in previous correspond. 
ence, the Council of the International So- 
ciological Association will consider the 
question of having a second American rep- 
resentative at its August meeting in Am- 
sterdam. The President of SSSP hopes to 
attend this meeting, and to help make a 
case for the second American representa- 
tive (to be shared in alternative 3-year 
sequences by the Rural Sociological Society 
and SSSP). It was proposed that the Presi- 
dent of SSSP represent the Society at the 
ISA Congress this August. 
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The Society for the Study of Social Problems — 


Announces 


Helen L. DeRoy Award 
of $500 | 


for research and writing in the field of social problems 


The Society for the Study of Social Problems will present at its 
sixth annual meeting, 9, 1956, the Helen L. DeRoy Award 
of five hundred dollars to the author or co-authors of the best 


or to show the relevance of such hypothe- 

eld of applied social science. The members of the 

Roy Award Committee are Howard Becker, Chairman; Thomas 

D. Eliot; John C. McKinney; Warren G. Bennis, Secretary; and 
Irving Goldaber, in charge of publicity. 


Ave., Cambridge 39, Mass. The 
a oe ee Eee ee 


the event of a tie for first t judges a 
Award into two $250 each. 
no suitable manuscript is submitted. 


also 








